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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.-—-Cowrerr. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 
LATE DR. HUTTON. 


Cuar.es Hurron, LL. D. and F. R. SS. of London and Ed- 
inburgh, also an honorary member of several other learned socie- 
ties, both in Europe and America, was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the 14th of August, 1737. He was descended from a 
family in Westmoreland, which had the honour of becoming con- 
nected, by marriage, with that of Sir Isaac Newton. His father, 
who was a viewer or superintendant, of mines, gave his children 
such education as his circumstances would permit, which was con- 
fined to the ordinary branches; but Charles, the youngest of his 
sons, (the subject of this Memoir,) early manifested an extraordi- 
nary predilection for mathematical studies, in which he made con- 
siderable progress, while yet at school, with very little aid from 
his master; for, like most other eminent mathematicians, he was 
in a great measure self-taught. After the death of his parents, 
which took place in his early youth, he determined on undertak- 
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ing the profession of a teacher, and commenced his labours at the 
neighbouring village of Jesmond, before he was twenty years of 
age; his master, who was a clergyman, having, upon being presen- 
ted to a living, resigned the school in his favour, 

In the year 1760, Dr. Hutton removed to Newcastle, where he 
soon experienced great encouragement; and, among his earliest pu- 
pils, was the present Lord Chancellor of England, a circumstance 
which will be farther noticed towards the conclusion of this Me- 
moir. We here call him Doctor prematurely, he not having received 
the diploma of LL. D. until the year 1779, when that honour was 
conferred upon him by the university of Edinburgh; but, as it is 
the title by which he is best known in the scientific world, we 
thus early adopt it. 

It appears, that neither the duties of his profession, nor the 
cares of an increasing family, interrupted his favourite studies, as 
he devoted all his leisure hours tomathematical pursuits. In 1764 
he published “4 Treatise on Arithmetic and Book-keeping,” 
which soon passed through numerous editions, and is still held in 
high estimation. His next publication was “4 Treatise on Men- 
suration, both in theory and practice,” and is considered the most 
complete work on the subject ever published. It established his 
reputation as a mathematician, although numerous proofs of his 
superior talents and acquirements had been already manifested, 
by his able solutions of mathematical questions in various scien- 
tific journals. Among these repositories, the celebrated Almanac, 
under the title of the Ladies’ Diary, particularly attracted his at- 
tention. This work had been conducted with great ability, from 
its commencement in 1704; numerous learned correspondents 


contributing, annually, curious mathematical questions, and an- 
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swers, with enigmas, &c. Dr Hutton collected the Diaries of of 


fifty years, and republished their Questions and Solutions, in five 
volumes, with notes and illustrations, which form a very useful 
and interesting miscellany. He some time afterwards became 
the editor of the Diary, and conducted it for nearly half a century, 
with such ability and judgment, as greatly to increase the num- 
ber of eminent mathematicians, and to enlarge the boundaries of 
useful science. Dr. Hutton’s office of editor of this work also af- 
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forded him an opportunity of procuring biographical notices of the 
most eminent of his correspondents; with which he afterwards en- 
riched his Mathematical Dictionary, and his Abridgment of the 
Philosophical Transactions. } 

We should not neglect to notice here, that Dr. Hutton, about 
the year 1770, was employed by the magistrates of Newcastle, to 
make a survey of the town and the adjoining country, in order 
that a correct plan of it might be engraved and published. In 
this laborious undertaking, the Doctor gave great satisfaction, the 
plan having been executed with much beauty and accuracy. 

On the 17th of November, 1771, the bridge of Newcastle was 
almost entirely destroyed, by a very great flood, which swelled 
the waters in the river about nine feet higher than the usual 
spring-tides. This event was the means of considerably increasing 
Dr. Hutton’s mathematical reputation. Previous to commenc- 
ing the repairs of the extensive damage which the bridge had sus- 
tained, it was desirable to endeavour to prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, the recurrence of similar accidents; and the principal archi- 
tects and civil engineers of the country were invited to furnish 
plans for the purpose. Dr. Hutton now, for the first time, direc- 
ted his attention to the subject; and his suggestions were adopted, 
in preference to numerous others, which had been presented from 
various quarters. On the spur of the occasion, the Doctor drew 
up a Treatise on the Principles of Bridges, demonstrating the 
best mathematical curves for the arches, with the due proportion 
of the piers, &c. And this publication, though so hastily composed, 
has, notwithstanding, always been considered a valuable work on 
the subject, and continues to be frequently consulted by the most 
eminent architects. 

It may here be remarked, that Dr. Hutton’s early publications, 
particularly his Mensuration, the Diarian Miscellany, and his 
Work on Bridges, were the means of rearing and bringing into 
notice the ingenious Mr. Bewicke, of Newcastle, the most celebra- 
ted wood-engraver that the world has, perhaps, ever produced. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that, by Dr. Hutton’s suggestions and 
observations, the art of printing has been very considerably im- 
proved. 
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In 1778, the situation of Mathematical Professor to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich having become vacant, numerous 
gentlemen of the first eminence in science applied for the appoint- 
ment; and, among the number, Dr. Hutton presented himself as a 
candidate. The office was in the gift of the Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and the strongest interest was made by various 
noblemen and gentlemen for their respective friends; but, to the 
honour of the then Master-General, Lord Viscount ‘Townshend, 
nothing but superior qualifications were allowed to avail. His 
lordship gave public notice, that merit alone should decide the 
preference, which must be determined by a strict and impartial 
examination. With this view, four eminent mathematicians were 
selected as examiners on the occasion, viz. Dr. Horsley, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, 
Colonel Watson, the Chief Engineer to the East India Company, 
and the celebrated Mr. Landen. 

Nothing could be more strictly impartial than the examination. 
The candidates were eight in number, and each was separately 
examined, not only in the principles, but in the history of mathe- 
matics. Several abstruse problems were afterwards given for so- 
lution; and, when the answers were received, the report of the 
examiners expressed high approbation of all the candidates, but 
gave a decided preference in favour of Dr. Hutton. ‘This was, 
indeed, an unequivocal test of superior merit. ‘The judicious de- 
termination of the Master-General, by conferring the appointment 
on Dr. H. was in a short time found to be most advantageous to 
the Institution. It is, indeed, well known, that Dr. Hutton raised 
the Royal Military Academy, from a state of comparative inferi- 
ority, to the highest degree of celebrity and national importance. 
To his steady and persevering conduct for thirty-five years, and 
his improvements in military science, his country is essentially 
indebted, for the success of the British artillery and engineers in 
all parts parts of the world, during the last half century. 

His removal from Newcastle to so distinguished a situation near 
the metropolis, and his election, soon after, as a fellow of the Royal 
Society, gave him new opportunities for the advancement and 
diffusion of the most useful knowledge; for, it should be observed, 
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that, at all times, his attention was particularly directed to those 
branches of the mathematics which are most conducive to the 
practical purposes of life. In a short time, he became an impor- 
tant contributor to the Philosophical ‘Transactions, which, from 
the specimens he gave, it is probable he would have enriched more 
than any other member either ancient or modern, had not a stop 
been put to his valuable labours by unfortunate dissentions in the 
Royal Society, which nearly gave a death-blow to that excellent 
institution. 

It were tedious here to detail the subjects of the several papers 
which Dr. Hutton, in a few years, submitted to the Royal Society, 
especially as they may be seen in the Philosophical Transactions 
of that period: but two papers deserve particular notice, as the 
most useful and important that, perhaps, had been communicated 
since the chair of that learned institution was filled by Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

The first of these communications was on the “ Force of fired 
Gunpowder, and the initial Velocities of Cannon-balls.” These 
results had been determined by a series of experiments, made with 
a new instrument of the Doctor’s own invention; and, so sensible 
was the Royal Society of the value of the communication, that 
the annual gold prize-medal was immediately voted as due to Dr. 
H. and it was accordingly presented to him by the President, 
Sir John Pringle, in an address expressed in the most flattering 
terms. 

A proof of the high estimation of this paper, even abroad, has 
been recently published in the life of the celebrated Lagrange, by 
the Chevalier Delambre, who states, that, at the most violent pe- 
riod of the French revolution, all foreigners were peremptorily 
ordered to quit France, and Lagrange was of course included; 
but his colleagues of the institute presented a memorial to the 
Convention, soliciting permission for him to remain at Paris, as he 
was then engaged in experiments of the greatest importance to 
the country, namely, upon “ Dr. Hutton’s reports on the force of 
fired gunpowder.” On this plea, an exception was decreed in 
his favour. He was therefore permitted to continue his researches, 
though it does not appear that he made any report on the subject; 
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from which it may be inferred, that he found no ground either for 
improvement or animadversion. 

The other paper just alluded to, among Dr. Hutton’s commu- 
nications, was on the subject of the “ Mean Density of the Earth,” 
a laborious work, deduced from experiments and surveys of the 
mountain of Schehallien, in Perthshire. This operation, which 
had always been considered a desideratum in the scientific world, 
was commenced in 1775, by order of the Royal Society, and chiefly 
under the direction of Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal. Af- 
ter the dimensions of the mountain had been taken, and the deflec- 
tions of the plumb-line ascertained with great accuracy, and veri- 
fied by repeated experiments, the most difficult and important part 
of the undertaking yet remained to be executed, namely, the cal- 
culations and the deductions, which required profound science, as 
well as immense labour. ‘The attention of the Royal Society was 
at once directed to Dr. H. as the person most competent to this 
arduous undertaking. He undertook the task; and, in the course 
of a year, presented his report, which will be found in the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” of 1778, and again in 1821. The latter 
paper was drawn up with a view of exposing certain sinister at- 
tempts that had been made, to transfer from Dr. H. the honour of 
this important operation. 

Such were among the invaluable but short-lived labours of Dr. 
H. in the Royal Society: and here it may be proper to state the 
circumstances by which they were unfortunately terminated. 

When Dr. Hutton first entered the Society, Sir John Pringle 
was the President. He was a person of great acquirements, and 
eminently well qualified to fill the chair of Newton. He always 
manifested a particular regard for the Doctor, which probably ex- 
cited the jealousy of many persons, who were not attached to 
mathematical investigations: among the members of this descrip- 
tion, was Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks, a gentleman too well 
known to render it necessary to add any thing further here con- 
cerning him, except that he had acquired sufficient influence over 
the majority of the members of the Society to obtain his election 
as President, upon the resignation of Sir John Pringle. Dr. H. 
had for some time held the office of Foreign Secretary with the 
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greatest credit; but the new President, who wished the situation 
to be filled by a friend of his own, procured a vote to be passed by 
the society, that it was requisite this secretary should reside con- 
stantly in London; a condition with which the Doctor could not 
possibly comply; and he therefore resigned the situation. Many 
of the most valuable members of the Society, however, warmly 
espoused Dr. H.’s cause, and discontinued their accustomed atten- 
dance at the usual periodical meetings: among the number may 
be mentioned Dr. Horsley, Dr. Maskelyne, Baron Maseres, and 
many other distinguished characters; who, finding that the disci- 
ples of Newton were always outvoted by those of Linneeus, re- 
tired, with Dr. Hutton, from the Society. When the mathemati- 
clans were preparing to secede, Dr. Horsley expressed himself in 
the following energetic words:—* Sir, (addressing himself to the 
President,) when the hour of secession comes, the President will 
be left with his train of feeble amateurs and that toy—(pointing 
to the mace on the table,) the ghost of the Society where philoso- 
phy once reigned, and Newton was her minister.” 

This secession took place in 1784, since which period very few 
papers on mathematical subjects have appeared in the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions;” and it is even said, that the late President 
uniformly opposed the admission of mathematicians into the Royal 
Society, unless they were persons of rank. 

Although Dr. Hutton’s retirement deprived him of the great 
stimulus to exertion which such a Society must have afforded, he 
still continued to give to the world, from time to time, various 
valuable works. In 1785 he published his “ Mathematical Tables,” 
containing common, hyperbolic, and logistic logarithms; algo sines, 
both natural and logarithmic; with several other tables used in 
mathematical calculations: to which is prefixed, a large and origi- 
nal history of the discoveries and writings relating to those sci- 
ences. In 1786 appeared his “ 7racts on Mathematical and Phi- 
losophical Subjects,” in three volumes, which contain much new 
and valuable matter. They were reprinted in 1812. In 1787 “ the 
Compendious Measurer’’ was published; which is chiefly an abridg- 
ment of his large work on mensuration. In the following year, 
he published his “ Elements of Conic Sections,” with select exer- 
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cises in various branches of mathematics and philosophy, for the 
use of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. This work 
was warmly patronised by the Duke of Richmond, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, who, on that occasion, presented Dr. Hut- 
top at court to his Majesty. 

In 1795 appeared his “Mathematical and Philosophical Diction- 
ary,’ in two large volumes, quarto, which was the result of many 
years’ preparation, and has ‘since advanced to a second edition. 
It has supplied all subsequent works of the kind, and even the 
most voluminous Cyclopeedias, with valuable materials, both in 
the sciences, and in scientific biography. 

His next publication was “.4 Course of Mathematics,” in two 
volumes, octavo, composed for the use of the students of the Royal 
Military Academy; which has since become a standard work in 
all eminent schools, both in Great Britain and America. It has 
passed through numerous editions; and in 1811 a third volume was 
added, which is said to have been prepared nearly in equal por- 
tions by Dr. Hutton, and his esteemed friend Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, now professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy. | 

In the year 1803, he undertook the arduous task of abridging 
the “ Philosophical Transactions,” in conjunction with Dr. Pear- 
son and Dr. Shaw. Dr. Hutton is said to have executed the chief 
part of the work, and to have received for his labour no less a sum 
than six thousand pounds. It was completed in 1809, and the 
whole comprised in eighteen quarto volumes. About the same 
period was published his translation of “ Montucla’s Recreations 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy;” and an improved edi- 
tion of the same work appeared in 1814. 

In 1806 the Doctor became afflicted with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, which confined him for several weeks; but in the following 
year he resumed his professional duties. His medical friends, 


however, advised him tv retire from the labours of the Academy, 
as soon as it might be deemed convenient; and, in consequence of 
an application to this effect, the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance acceded to his wishes, and manifested their approbation 
of his long and meritorious services, by granting him a pension 
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for life, of 5001. per annum. This annuity, together with a large 
property which he had realised, chiefly by his publications, ena- 
bled him to retire in affluent circumstances. But in his retire- 
ment, his constant amusement continued to be, the cultivation and 
diffusion of useful science. He officiated for some time, every 
half-year, as the principal examiner to the Royal Military Acade- 
my, and also to the East India College at Addiscombe. 

During this period, as well as previously, he was indefatigable 
in kind offices, especially in promoting the interest of scientific 
men, and recommending them to situations, where their talents 
might prove most useful both to themselves, and to their country. 
To his recommendations, as well as to his instructions, the most 
eminent British scientific institutions have been chiefly indebted 
for their Professors of Mathematics during the last thirty years. 

He was constantly visited at his residence in Bedford-row by 
an extensive circle of friends; and his cheerfulness and urbanity 
were uniformly the same. It is remarkable, that, during the last 
twelve months of his life, he was often heard to declare that it was 
one of the most happy years he had ever experienced. His death 
was caused by a cold, which brought on areturn of his pulmonary 
complaint. His illness was neither tedious nor painful; and his 
valuable life terminated.on the 27th of January, 1823, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. His remains were interred in the family 
vault at Charlton, in Kent; and his funeral was most respectably 
attended. ; | 

It must be gratifying to know, that he retained his faculties 
unimparied almost to the last; and that his dissolution was appa- 
rently without pain. It is likewise worthy of remark, that, only 
three days previous to his death, he received certain scientific 
questions from the corporation of London, which he answered im- 
mediately in the most masterly manner. ‘These questions related 
to the intended arches of the new London-bridge; and his paper 
on the subject, is considered not only as a valuable document, but 
also highly interesting, as being the last production of this great 
man, and at such a period of his advanced age and illness. 

During the last year of Dr. Hutton’s life, many of his scientific 
friends, wishing to possess as correct and lasting a resemblance of 
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his person as his valuable works exhibit of his mind, entered inte 
a subscription for a marble bust, from which casts might be taken 
in any number that might be required. This bust has been admi- 
rably executed by Mr. Sebastian Gahagan. The subscription was 
supported by many of the Doctor’s early pupils, and other eminent 
men, who seemed emulous in manifesting their gratitude and es-, 
teem. ‘The sums subscribed having been found greatly to exceed © 
the disbursements, the committee resolved to employ the surplus 
in executing a medal; to contain, on one side, the head of Dr. 
Hutton, and, on the other, emblems of his discoveries on the force 
of gunpowder, and the density of the earth. These medals have 
been finely executed by Mr. Wyon, and one has been given to 
each subscriber to the bust. , 

About three months before bis death, the bust was presented to 
the Doctor; but the medals were finished only in time to be pre- 
sented to his friends who attended his funeral. 

It should not be forgotten, that amongst the subscribers to the 
bust, was the Earl of Eldon, Lord Chancellor of England: Upon 
this occasion the Doctor wrote a letter of thanks; and, a few days 
after his decease, his son, General Hutton, serit the medal to this 
highly distinguished nobleman, with an account of the melancholy 
event. The following letter was written in answer; and we pre- 
sent it here, as not less honourable to his lordship’s feelings, than 
to the memory of Dr. Hutton:— 


> Keb. 3, 1823. 

“ Sir,—I request you to accept my very sincere thanks for 
your communication received on Saturday last. 

“Full sixty vears have passed since IJ had the benefit of your 
venerable father’s instructions, and that benefit I regard as one of 
the many blessings which I have enjoyed in life, and of which 
blessings I wish I had been more worthy. 

“IT feelvery painfully that I did not wait upon Dr. Hutton per- 
sonally to thank him for his letter, in which he wrote with such 
remarkable and affecting kindness respecting Lady Eldon and 
myself,—both his pupils. 1 shall preserve that letter as a testi- 
mony that a person of his eminence had, through so many years, 
recollected us with a sort of parental affection. 
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“T shall not fail to preserve anxiously the medal which you 
have been pleased to send to me, and for which I beg you to re- 
ceive my thanks. ‘To secure to his memory, the respect and ve- 
neration of his country, this memorial was not wanting: he will 
long be remembered by a country so essentially benefitted by his 
life and works. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient and obliged servant, 

























Epon. 
“ To Lieut.-General Hutton.” : 
LINES BY THE REV. DR. JOHN EWING. : 


The following lines were found among the papers of Dr. Ewing, in his own 
hand-writing; and we have not hesitated to ascribe them to his pen, be- 
cause, among other reasons, he was, at one period of his life, very inti- 
mate with a gentleman, whose name is so affectionately commemo- 
rated in these stanzas. 


Why did the sun refuse to shine 
On that black day that fix’d the line, 
And left me here to mourn 
The absence of my dear De Witt, 
In lonely anguish thus to sit 
Till bless’d with his return! 


Say, Cupid, why he drew that face 
Iu artless ease, and softest grace, is 
With so much skill and art? 
Contented with the bare profile, 
Why did th’ unfeeling painter smile, 
And overlook the heart? 


Sure, when he saw this bosom rise, 
And gaz’d so often on these eyes, 

And every feature drew, q 
He could not fail to read this heart, iy 
Untaught to act a double part, 

But opened to his view. 


Ah! shall I ne’er forget the hour H 

My eyes confess’d your sov’reign pow’r, 4 
My blushing cheeks grew warm; ¥ 

Unusual transports thrilled my frame, | 

My flitting colour went and came— 

I dreaded future harm— 
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I saw you guide his trembling hand, 

And give new life, when at a stand, 
To finish the design: 

He look’d, he een'l. be paus’d, he drew, 

As he was mov’d and taught by you 
To soften every line. 


How could his flatt’ring pencil trace 

Such unknown beauties in my face, 
Without thy heav’nly art? 

Yet what has all thy skill availed? 

These borrowed charms, alas! have failed 
To reach his callous heart! 


Say, Cupid, hast thou lost thy art, 
And did thy polished burning dart, 
That seldom fails to hit, 
{n spite of all thy well knowa skill, 
Fly disobedient to thy will, 
When levelled at De Witt? 


Or was the cruel sport designed, 
To pang my unsuspecting mind, 
In that ill-fated hour? 
Ah, Cupid, seek some other game— 
Go, learn the savage heart to tame, 
That yet defies thy power. 


Cupid replied, my art’s entire; 
I set thy bosom all on fire, 
To place thy charms in view, 
De Witt observed, at my command, 
He sketched thee with unerring hand. 
And felt my dart was true. 


ED meee 


Tue celebrated Mrs. Clive once gave to her maid-servant an 
admission to the theatre to see her act. When the girl was asked 
how she liked her mistress on the stage, she answered, “She saw 
no difference between her there and at home.” The character was 


Nell in the farce of “ The Devil to Pay.” 


—_——_< 


From an Irish Epithalamium. 


Wuen she was looked after she did not appear, 
Till she popp’d out her head, and cried, “ Faith I’m not here.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
No. X. 


Blannerhassett’s Island, and Burr’s Conspiracy. 


We left Parkersburgh early in the morning, and in the course 
gf the day passed Blannerhasset’s Island; a spot which the in- 
trigues of one distinguished individual, the misfortunes of another, 
and the eloquence of a third, have made classical ground. I would 

ladly have loitered here for a few hours,—but “ time and tide,” 
says the old law, “ wait for no man,”—a practice in Messrs. Time 
and Tide, which is very rude and inconsiderate. How provoking! 
—but time and tide, and captains of keel-boats, know nothing of 
the solicitudes of sentimental travellers, and hurry us away from 
a famous spot, with as little ceremony as from a half-finished 
breakfast. 

We approached the Island in fine style, the boatmen tugging 
manfully at the oar, and straining their voices in concert. As we 
reached the upper end of it, they ceased their labours, and allowing 
the boat to float with the current, amused each other with stories 
of Burr and his confederates. 

An event has seldom occurred so intrinsically insignificant in its 
result, which has created so great a sensation as the conspiracy of 
Burr; which indeed derives its consequence, principally, trom the 
celebrity of the names attached to it, and the ignorance of the world 
as to its final object. Burr was the rival of Hamilton;—Hamilton 
the friend of Washington;—his military aid, his political adviser, 
his social companion—equally eminent as a soldier, and an orator, 
a writer, a financier, and a lawyer. The man who could make 
Hamilton experience, or even counterfeit, 


—‘‘The stern joy that warriors feel, 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 


must have stood far above mediocrity. Col. Burr was the son of a 
gentleman eminent for his learning and piety; and was himself a 
man of transcendant genius and great attainments. He was re- 
markable for the elegance of his manners, the seductiveness of his 
address, the power and sweetness of his elogquence—but more so, 
perhaps, for the boldness and energy of his mind. Burr had con- 
tended unsuccessfully with Jefferson for the Presidential chair, 
which he lost by a single vote; but while he filled the second place, 
in point of dignity, few at that time would have assigned him an 
inferior station in point of talents. 

The duel between Hamilton and Burr filled the nation with asto- 
nishment and grief—grief for the death of a great and useful man, 
and astonishment at the delusion which oceasioned it. Burr with 
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the corpse of Hamilton at his feet, might have felt the triumph of 
conquest; but it was only a momentary flush; the laurels of the he- 
ro, watered by the tears of his country, retained their verdure, and 
even those he might have rejoiced at his political fall, execrated 
the destroyer of his existence. 

Shortly after this bloody catastrophe, the conduct of Burr began 
again to excite the attention of the public. He had resigned his 
former employments, forsaken his usual haunts, and was leading 
an erratic and mysterious life. He frequently travelled incog., per- 
formed long and rapid journeys, and remained but a short time at 
any one place. This restlessness was attributed to uneasiness of 
mind, and many began to sympathise with the man, whom they 
supposed to be thus tortured with the stings of conscience. But, 
whatever miglit have been the workings of his mind, he soon evin- 
ced that his ambition was not sated, nor his fire quenched. He was 
now seen traversing the western wilds, eagerly seeking out the 
distinguished men of that country, particularly those who possessed 
military experience, or had hearts alive to the stirring impulses of 
ambition. 

These indications were quickly succeeded by others of a more 
decisive nature. Secret as his intentions were, the first movement 
towards their execution, awakened suspicion. The assembling of 
men, and collecting munitions of war, roused the government to 
action. Burr was arrested, his plans defeated, his adherents dis- 
persed, and his reputation blasted.. He became an exile and a 
wanderer, and after years of suffering, returned to his native land, 
to become an rac pate member of that bar of which he had been 
the chief ornament, an obscure citizen of the country over whose 
councils he had presided; and to add another to the list of splendid 
men who have been great without benefit to themselves or others, 
and whose names will be preserved only 


‘‘To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Such was the fate of Burr; but his plans are yet enveloped in mys- 
tery. A descent upon some part of Spanish America, and the 
establishment of an independent government, has been stated 
to have been the object; but it is alleged that a separation of the 
Western States from the Union, formed a part of the project. 
The latter charge rests almost entirely upon the evidence of Ge- 
neral Eaton; a gentleman whose chivalrous disposition led him 
through many singular adventures, and whose history as record- 
ed by himself, presents a more favourable picture of his heart 
and genius than of his judgment. But he was a man of warm 
temperament, who adopted hasty and vivid ig wear from 
the impulse of the moment. From his testimony, I should be in- 
clined to believe that Colonel Burr had cherished some vague 
ideas respecting a disjunction of the Union; but it does not ap- 
pear that those speculations were ever matured into any settled 
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plan, or confided to his adherents. I am led to this conclusion by 
the characters of Col. Burr and the gentlemen who were implicated 
with him in his disastrous expedition. Burr was a man of extended 
views, and a close observer of men and manners, and it is not to 
be presumed that he would have lightly embraced a scheme so 
fraught with treason, madness, and folly. He knew the American 
people well. He had studied them with the eye ofa statesman, and 
with the intense interest of an ambitious political aspirant. His rank 
in society, his political station, and his extensive practice at the 
bar, threw open a wide and varied scene to his observation, and 
exhibited his countrymen to him in a variety of lights and shades. 
Nor was Burr the man upon whom such opportunities would be 
lost. To him the avenues to the human heart were all familiar, and 
he could penetrate with ease into its secret recesses. To study 
man was his delight—to study his countrymen his business. Could 
he then have been a stranger to their intelligence, their sense of 
honour, their habits of calculation, and their love for their re- 
publican institutions? Could he expect to transform at once the 
habits, feelings, tastes, and morals of a people conspicuous for 
their courage and political integrity—for such are the people of 
the western states. It has been supposed, and with some plausi- 
bility, that his hopes were founded on the dissatisfaction evinced 
by the western people at the time of the discussion of our right to 
navigate the Mississippi. It is true that the rude and unprovoked vi- 
olation of our privileges on that river by Spain, excited an universal 
burst of indignation threughout the Union. It is also true, that this 
feeling was most warmly displayed in the West. In the Atlantic 
states the insult was felt as implicating our national honour—in the 
West it wasa matter of vital importance to all, and of personal in- 
terest to every individual, and as such it came home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. The Mississippi was the natural outlet, and New 
Orleans the mart, for the produce of the West; and when that mar- 
ket to which they believed they had an indefeasible right of access 
was barred to them, it was but the natural and common impulse 
of the human mind, which induced a people, at all times -proud, 
impetuous, and tenacious, to call for vengeance and redress with a 
sternness and impatience commensurate with their injuries The 
conciliatory spirit and tardy policy of Mr. Jefferson neither satis- 
fied their feelings, nor suited their exigencies—and they were 
willing to impute to tameness in the executive that whicl, might 
have been the result of parental solicitude. Believing themselves 
to be abandoned by the general government they feit it a duty to 
protect their own invaded rights; and if the government had not 
interposed with effect, they would doubtless have drawn the sword 
—against whom? the government? No—but against the common 
enemy. In this there was no treason nor disaffection—no es- 
trangement from their sister states, no breach of faith with the 
government, nor violation of the compact. It was saying only to 
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their Federal Head—*defend us or we will defend ourselves.”’* If 
Col. Burr expected to fan these feelings into rebellion he had ei- 
ther more boldness or less wisdom than has commonly been placed 
to his credit; and had he openly avowed this project he would have 
called down upon his head the imprecations of a people, who if 
they had spared his life, would not have forgiven so foul an insult 
to their virtue and understanding. 

But let me ask who were the adherents of Col. Burr? Who were 
they who were to share his fortunes, to reap with him the proud 
laurels of successful valour, or the infamy of foul rebellion? Were 
they men of obscure name and desperate fortune, or were the 
men of good blood and fair fame—* the darlings of the nation?” 
These questions are embarrassed with some uncertainty, because 
most of the gentlemen who have been accused of adhering to Col. 
Burr, “giving him aid and comfort” have denied the fact; and as 
I am writing only for amusement, and speculating on events gone 
by, for speculation’s sake, I wish not to assume. any thing as a fact 
on this delicate subject, which is or has been controverted. But 
itis not denied that many “ prosperous gentlemen” were engaged 
in this enterprise, and many others suspected with a belief so 
strong as to amount almost to certainty; and among these were 
men whom the people have since exalted to the most important 
trusts, and con dled in with the most implicit reliance. Among 
them were men of high standing, who had reputations to be tar- 
nished, fortunes to be lost, and families to be embarrassed—and 
many high souled youths whose proud aspirings after fame could 
never have been gratified amid the horrors of a civil war, and the 
guilty scenes of rebellion. 

It is argued against these gentlemen, that they have uniformly 
denied their conection with Burr, which it is supposed they would 
not have done, had they known his designs to be innocent. But 
this I do not conceive to be a fair argument. The united voice of 
the whole nation had declared Burr to be a traitor, and his adhe- 
rents shared the obloquy which was heaped upon their misguided 
leader; and admitting their innocence, or their own belief of it, 
still it would have been a hopeless task for this handful of men to 
oppose their feeble asseverations to the “voice potential” of a 
whole people. Many of them also, were candidates for office, and 
they fone the avenues to preferment closed by the anathemas 
pronounced by the people against all who were concerned. in what 
they believed to have been rank conspiracy. They might therefore 
have bent to the current which they could not stem. The apostle 
Peter denied his master thrice—but was nevertheless a good hon- 
est apostle after all. 

But I know that you are by this time ready to ask me whether 
[ am seriously endeavouring to convince you that Burr was a true 


* This is not sound Federal doctrine. —Ed. P. F. 
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and ioyal subject to the sovereign people of these United States? I 
have no such design—though I must confess that if I had the pow- 
er to execute so difficult a project, I would with pleasure employ it. 
I should be happy to obliterate a stain from the annals of my coun- 
try, and a blot from the fame of a fellow citizen. I should be glad 
also, to be always victorious in argument, if [ could admit that 
success was the test of truth. But this I do not believe. i will tell 
you what I do believe. I believe that nine-tenths of Burr’s adhe- 
rents knew no more about his projects than you and I, and all the 
world—and that those who do know any thing to his or their 
- disadvantage will be wise enough to keep their own coun- 
sel. 

But if I cannot tell you what Col. Burr intended to do, I can 
relate what he did—for here I am in sight of the deserted fields 
and dilapidated mansion of the unfortunate Blannerhasset! That 
this fairy spot, created by nature in one of her kindest moods, 
and embellished by the hand of art, was once the elegant retreat 
of a philosophic mind, has already been told in language which I 
need not attempt to emulate. But alas! [ cannot now recognise the 
taste of Blannerhasset or realise the paradise of Wirt. All.is 
ruin, solitude, and silence! ‘They are gone who made the wil- 
derness to smile! 

I believe it is not doubted that Burr intended to have at- 
tempted the conquest of Mexico. A large portion of the people 
of that country were supposed to be waiting only for a favourable 
opportunity, to throw off the Spanish yoke: the Americans as their 
neighbours, and as republicans would, it was thought, be recieved 
without suspicion; nor would Burr have unfolded his ultimate de- 
sign, until it would be too late to prevent its accomplishment. He 
would then have established a monarchy, at the head of which 
would have been King Aaron the First! I am told that the young 
gentlemen who were proceeding to join him, often amused them- 
selves on this subject; talking half in jest, and half in earnest of the 
offices and honours which awaited them. Titles and places were 
already lavishly distributed in anticipation—and Mrs. ——~, who 
was an acomplished and sprightly woman, had arranged the dresses 
and ceremonies of the court. When the alarm was given, and or- 
ders were issued for the arrest of Burr and his adherents, they 
were obliged to resort to a variety of expedients to escape detec- 
tion. At Fort Massac, and other places, all boats descending the ri- 
ver were compelled to stop and undergo a strict examination, to the 
great vexation of boatmen and peaceable voyagers who were often 
obliged to land at unseasonable hours. Very diligent inquiry was 
made for the lady I have just mentioned, who several times nar- 
rowly escaped detection through her own ingenuity and that of 
her companions. 

Adien. 
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ODE TO THE PRINTER’S DEVIL, 


Who brought me a proof to be corrected, and who fell asleep while it was 


undergoing correction:—being an Ode founded on fact! 
Fallen Cherub!—Milton's Paradise Lost. 
1. 
] On! bright and blessed hour;— 
The Devil’s asleep!—I see his little lashes 
Lying in sable o’er his sable cheek: 
Closed are his wicked little window sashes, 
And tranced is Evil’s power! 
The world seems hush’d and dreaming out a-doors; 
Spirits but speak; 
And the heart echoes,—while the Devil snores: 
2. 
Sleep, baby of the damned! 
Sleep, where no press of trouble standeth by! 
Black wanderer amid the wandering, 
How quiet is thine eye! 
Strange are thy very small pernicions dreams.— 
With shades of printers cramm’d, 
And pica, double pica, on the wing! 
Or in cold sheets thy sprite perchance is flying 
The world about,— 
Dying,—and yet not like the devil dying— 
Dele,—the £vil out! 
? S. 
Before sweet sleep drew down 
The blinds upon thy Day and Martin eyes,— 
Thou didst let slip thy slip of mischief on me, 
With weary, weary sighs: 
And then, outworn with demoning o’er town! 
Oblivion won thee! 
Best of compositors!—Thou didst compose 
Thy decent little wicked self,—and go 
A Devil cruiser round the shores of sleep— 
I hear thee fathom many a slumber-deep, 
In the waves of wo: 
Dropping thy lids of lead, 
To sound the dead! 


4. 
Heaven forgive me!—I 
Have wicked schemes about thee, wicked one; 
And in my scheming, sigh, 
And stagger under a gigantic thought: 
“What if I run my pen into thine eye, 
And put thee out! 











Ode to a Printer’s Devii. 


Killing the Devil will be a noble deed; 

A deed to snatch perdition from mankind— 
Te make the methodist’s a stingless creed— 
To root out terror from the Brewer’s mind— 
And break the bondage which the Printer presses— 

To change the fate of Lawyers— 
Confirm the Fureun’s holy sinecure— 

Make worthlesss Sins approaches— 

To justify the bringing up addresses 
To me, in hackney coaches, 
From operative Sawyers!” 


5. 
“To murder thee”— 
Methinks—*« will never harm my precious head”— 
For what can chance me, when the Devil is dead! 
—But when I look on thy serene repose, 
Hear the small Satan dying through thy nose,— 
My thoughts become less dangerous and more deep: 
I can but wish thee everlasting sleep! 
Sleep free from dreams,— 
Of type, and ink, and press, and dabbling ball— 
Sleep free from all 
That would make shadowy devilish slumber darker, 
Sleep free from Mr. Baldwin’s Mr. Parker! 


6. 
Oh! Fare thee well! 
Farewell—black bit of breathing sin!—Farewell 
Tiny remembrancer of a Printer’s hell! 
Young thing of darkness, seemin 
A small poor type of wickedness, set up! 
Full is thy little cup 
Of misery in the waking world!—So dreaming 
Perchance may now undemonize thy fate, 
And bear thee, Black-boy, to a whiter state! 
Yet mortal evil is than thine more high:— 
Thou art upright in sleep;—men sleep,—and Jie! 
And from thy lids to me a moral peeps, 
For I correct my errors,—while the Devil oe 
Nep Warp, Jun. 


A man who boasted that he knew how to employ his time to the 


best advantage, told a friend that he never walked out without a_ 
book in his hand. “ Well,’? replied the other, “that is the best 
way to read without advantage, and to walk without pleasure.” 


<a ee. . 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EMPTY POCKETS. 
By a Village Beau. 


[ would not have my fair readers to suppose, that I have dream- 
ed away my life in a“ Bachelor’s Elysium” or a “ Paradise of Co- 
quettes,” ‘or that all my days have been devoted to “ Love ina 
village.’ I have done the state some service, in the days that tried 
men’s soles, and have had my own blistered with many a wear 
march. This explanation will no doubt dispel any surprise which 
may have arisen in the reader’s mind when the title of this paper 
first caught his eye; for if there is any class of citizens in this vast 
republic, who are peculiarly fitted and popeete by experience to 
expatiate with accuracy and feeling on the subject of empty pock- 
ets, it is composed of those gentlemen who follow to the field a 
warlike chief. It is not necessary to state to what corps I belong- 
ed, nor will I be called upon, I trust, to exhibit my commission, or 
give a countersign; it will be sufficient for my present purpose to 
assure my fair readers that although I now languish at the feet of 
beauty, or listen to the inspirations of the muse, I have in veri- 
ty earned the right to “shoulder my crutch and show how fields 
were won.” 

I shall now proceed to relate an adventure which happened to 
me when I was a‘ young man and asoldier. It was about nine 
years ago. I was then about twenty-one years old, but nobody 
would have taken me for more than eighteen. I was returning 
home from a severe tour of duty upon the frontiers, and wore in 
my features and habiliments the aspect of a “poor gentleman.” 
My face was sallow and sun-burnt—my cash low—my coat 
threadbare and my epaulet tarnished;—as for my laurels, they 
were not yet in bloom. 

It was about sunrise in the morning—a delightful morning in 
Octeber—when a waiter at the City-Hotel in New York roused 
me from a sound slumber to announce that the Steamboat was 
about to depart, and that a porter waited for my trunk. Having 
discharged my bill and made all the necessary arrangements on 
the preceding evening, [ had only to throw on any clothes and follow 
the bearer of my baggage, who paced Broadway with rapid strides. 
The street was filled with truant passengers like myself, some 

awning from their broken slumbers, some grumbling from a half- 
finished breakfast, some fretting about their baggage, and some 
were in high spirits. All was commotion in the street and on the 
wharf. The bell was ringing, and the captain of the Steamboat 
bellowing like a madman—* I'll swear I wont wait for nara man 
woman or child breathen—cast off that cable there forard—stand 
by to clap on the steam! If people wont come in time I wont wait 
—if Ido” “ Nobody wants you to wait,” thought I, for I was 
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a on board; and the boat was soon paddling her way through the 
water. 

It was indeed a delightful morning, and the passengers crowded 
to the deck. Bright eyes and dull ones, drowsy heads and all, 
seemed to feel the vivifying effect of the beauteous scene and the 
calm hour. The soldiers were on drill at Governor’s Island, the 
fatigue parties were at work, the drums were beating—all was 
bustle. But the water, and the surrounding shores, how serene, 
how lovely! As the eye wandered over the blue expanse—but per- 
haps my fair reader has never been at New York—has never seen 
the North River, nor the East River, nor the Battery, nor Gover- 
nor’s Island, nor the Narrows—if so, my poor dear unfortunate 
reader, it is utterly impossible to convey to thee any adequateidea 
of the picturesque beauties of New York Harbour, and the high- 
est point of my success would be to make thy mouth water like 
that of Tantalus. I could indeed, if I had not long since disposed 
of my instruments, and almost forgotten their use, put my little 
knowledge of military topography in requisition, and sketch the 
commanding points of the landscape. I could exhibit the labours 
of “the patriotic diggers,” display the last scene of Decatur’s 
glory, and designate the spot where Hamilton fell, and the monu- 
ment erected to his memory. But I beg to be excused—and toas- 
sure the reader that although I cannot enable him to participate 
in the pleasure, all these scenes, and the incidents attached to 
them, were glowing richly upon my fancy as the steamboat cleft 
her rapid way through the silent waters. 

But my attention was soon drawn to the busy, the smiling, and 
the contented faces—-the gay, the respectable, and the decent ap- 
pearance of my fellow passengers. Fresh from scenes of tumult 
and danger—from the daily contemplation of hardy soldiers, 
lurking borderers, and sturdy woodsmen—from camps which though 
containing the bravest of men, were surrounded by the worst of 
women,—with a heart sickened among the gloomy scenes of the 
hospital, and yearning after repose, I gazed with delight upon my 
countrymen. I marked the elegance of one, the neatness of ano- 
ther, and the suavity of a third—and contrasting this placid and 
cheerful display of national happiness, with the vice, dejection, 
and disease which I had left behind, my heart was filled with de- 
light. Cheerful greetings, and friendly interchanges of civility 
were circulating round me; I only, was unknown and solitary— 
but I reflected that 1 too should soon be surrounded by warm 
hearts and long remembered faces, and should feel a parent’s em- 
brace and a sister’s kiss. 

Strolling towards the cabin door, I now observed a large hand- 
bill, containing the “ Rules and Regulations of this Boat” perspi- 
cuously set forth in legible characters. It was announced in this 
document, that shortly after the boat should get under weigh, a 
bell should be rung te summon the passengers to the Clerk’s room, 
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where they were to pay for their passages, and be entitled to a seat 
at the breakfast table. A gentleman who stood near me perusing 
this important information, now turned to the captain, whose im- 
patience had by this time subsided intoa tolerable degree of calm- 
ness, and observed, “ would it not be better, captain, to make 
your passengers discharge their fare before they get on board? 
You must sometimes be imposed upon, under your present regula- 
tions.” « Notat all,” said the captain, “ very few persons travel in 
this way, who have not honour enough to pay—and as for the 
slippery chaps, | watch them, and 1 know one of them as soon I 
see him.”? 

The bell now sounded, and I hastened towards the clerk’s desk, 
/ when feeling for my pocket-book what was my consternation to find 
it gone! I felt allmy pockets, but found it not—I hastened to my 
trunk, but it was not there—the pocket-book was lost. Most peo- 
ple would on such an occasion have made an immediate and loud 
outcry, but I had learned from the rules and articles of war the 
danger of giving false alarms, and by my General, who though 
nick-named old Jake, was a wise man and a good soldier, I had 
been taught that we should not discover our weakness to the ene- 
my. I had learned too in travelling, that nothing is considered as 
a surer sign of a slippery chap, than an empty pocket. 

I therefore assumed as much composure as possible, and return- 
ing to the deck strolled up and down, like a sentry upon post, 
revolving what was best to be done. Perhaps there might be a 
bank-note lurking in some of my pockets. I was aware that this 
was the worst place in the world to look for a bank-note—but still, 
[ was a careless fellow, and sometimes stowed my cash in odd 
places. Upon this suggestion, my pockets were searched anew, 
and a thorough inquisition had through every hole and corner of 
my trunk—a bank-note in my pocket, indeed! I might as well 
have expected to find the Sea Serpent there! However, my com- 
missariat had not been deficient the day before—lI will not name 
the sum in deposit, but it was sufficient. I had given all the loose 
change in my pocket to the servants at the tavern, and the porter 
who carried my trunk—the rest was in my pocket-book, and the 
pocket-book was—where? I had arrived at New York the pre- 
ceding day, had gone to the theatre at night, and recollected hav- 
ing had it while there. I had returned to the hotel late at night, 
and had discharged my bill, but whether from the contents of the 
said pocket-book, or from the loose change in my pocket, I could 
not tell. My heart and head had been too full of the sorrows of 
Juliet to dwell on such trash as bank-bills and dollars—but now, 
I thought, 


‘* How happy could I be with either!” 


i was, indeed, weary of conjecture:—one thing was certain, my 
money was gone!—and locking my trunk I walked to the side of 
the vessel, and leaned over, gazing at the water in deep reverie! 
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‘The surface of the water was unruffled, and as I looked upon 
it in “sar thought, my agitated mind began to acquire a con- 
a 


genial serenity. Where now, I thought,— 


«« Where now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train, 
Where are ye now!” 


I stretched my eyes to the shore, and measured the distance— 
«On such a night as this Leander swam the Hellespont; and 
why should not Lieutenant immortalise himself by swimming 
the East River? [had but to leap in, a few minutes would bring me 
to the shore, and [ could march to Philade!phia—but Leander 
swam by moonlight, and there was a lady in the case—besides I 
had had marching enough, I had no provisions, and could not car- 
ry off my baggage—I was in the enemy’s country, it was true, 
without the means of carrying on the war—but to retreat and 
leave my baggage!—* Old Jake” never taught me that! 

The more | thought upon my situation, the more complicated, 
the more painful, were my reflections. I was among total stran- 
gers—there was not a face around me that I had ever seen, not 
an eye that would recognise me. I could not boast that genteel 
outside which is the common passport to civility—my tarnished 
vestments presented no very inviting appearance—my face was 
red and blistered by the sun—these might be taken as the indi- 
cations of intemperance. I fancied that I exhibited the counter- 
feit presentment of one of those slippery _— alluded to by the 
captain. When my inability to comply with their lawful requi- 
sitions should be announced, what ungenerous surmises would be 
formed by this rough sailor, and his hawk-eyed clerk! If my feel- 
— should not be assailed by rude remarks, they would be equally 
galled by supercilious looks and silent suspicions. 

Something must be done. I might appeal to the generosity of 
the captain; but I was to be his passenger only to Brunswick— 
how should I get thence to Philadelphia? Besides, I did not 
like his looks. I paced the deck with rapid strides, and with a 
sensation of real pain at my heart. My | mane had led me 
through innumerable dangers; I had faced men in honourable 
fight, but I could not cope the redoubted commander of a steam- 
boat, and challenge the inquisitive glances of a crowd of strangers. 

The passengers were now wting to the clerk’s room with 
open pocket-books, or returning from it securing their purses, and 
buttoning their pocket flaps. Many of those gentlemen were 
doubtless going to Philadelphia; I might frankly acknowledge to 
one of them my situation, and solicit a loan, to be repaid on m 
arrival.—But he might doubt my word. I thought of Jeremy Did. 
dier a thousand times, and wished for his easy knack of making 
useful acquaintances. I began to scrutinize the faces of my fel- 
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low-travellers—and endeavoured to find among them a generous, 
confiding phisiognomy. I found some cold polite faces—some 
foppish bowa on miserly faces—and a great many common- 
place faces which said nothing. There was one gentleman whose 
countenance pleased me. He was a middle-aged, fine lookin 
man—easy and genteel in his deportment—with a noble eye an 
thoughtful features. I approached him, but at that moment a cou- 

le of fine girls who had been lounging over the deck addressed 

im as their father, and I shrunk back. They were beautiful—the 
rays of beneficence beamed from their eyes; but a young gentle- 
man does not like to disclose his poverty to the adies, who of 
all things have a particular antipathy to Empty Pockets. 

There was a young gentleman of an open pleasing countenance, 
with whom I now entered into conversation. He was quite ac- 
cessible, communicative, and even voluble, and I was about to 
open my heart to him—but he ran on—became familiar, vulgar, 

_ and disagreeable. I turned from him in disgust. 3 

“Come gentlemen, be expeditious if you please,” bawled the 
captain, “breakfast is on the table.” I turned immediately 
towards a gentleman of respectable appearance, whose sun-brown- 

' ed features announced him to have beena traveller. I addressed 
him, learned that we were destined to the same city, and told him 
my story. The old gentleman looked at me for a moment with 
an inquisitive glance, then drawing forth his pocket-book presen- 
ted it, and desired me to take what I wanted. I did so—presented 
him with my address, received his, and hastening to the clerk 
discharged his claim in time to take my seat at the breakfast 
table. 

This was‘one of the petty incidents of life, but caused me more 
pain than I have sometimes experienced under real affliction; so 
true is it that we can bear any evils with greater composure than 
those which touch our pride, and that of all misfortunes there is 
none to be dreaded more than an Empty Pocket. 
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LIFE OF MR. TIRLOGH O’ROURKE; WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 


“TO THE READER. 







“sir, (may be it’s Ma’am though,) 





«TI was born, every bit of me, one day; when, don’t matter; and 
where’s not mentioned at the present writing, for a future reason 
to be given. Biography, or, the history of a man’s own life, though 
written by any body else, is a very beneficial study; because it 
enables a man to see another man’s looking-glass in his own face; 
and what feature he finds amiss in it to rectify from reflection. 
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Nobody certainly, is so fit to write a man’s life as his own-self; 
being sometimes, though not always, his own intimate acquain- 
tance; and being rather more in the secret than another; but, as 
it’s always best to wait the wind-up of the play before we give an 
account of the parts of it, a man had better make his own life a 
posthumous work; whether he write it in person, or by proxy. As 
a countryman of mine, which every body knows,—and that’s the 
reason | tell it; for its the fashion never to have enough of a good 
thing,—as a countryman of mine said, ‘A posthumous work is a 
work which a man writes after he is dead,’ | thought proper to 
follow his opinion in my practice; not that I am actually dead, but 
this posthumous work of mine is written after the term of my life, 
properly so called; because we are only said to live while we see 
LivE, and not when we have buried ourselves in the country, or in 
town, in a glen, or in a garret; in an hermitage, or on ene 
Down, or some such outlandish place; not that I have buried myself 
in either, having tiled myself in beneath the slates of a snug cabin, 
with the customary pig and potatoe garden;—I say customary, 
because the English can form no notion of an Lrishman’s enjoying 
the ‘otium cum dignitate’ without a pig in the parlour, and a pota- 
toe garden, by way of an out-house. Well, having buried myself, 
after having departed not this but that, life which I led in the 
world, [ thought it proper to sit down and write my own life; that 
no more falsehoods might be told of me than were tolerable; for a 
man has not much convenience for backbiting himself: and that a 
little more truth might be told of me than it might be agreeable 
for others to tell. 

* Be it known to all whom it may concern, and a pretty con- 
cern it may turn out, that Z, Mr. Tirlogh O’Rourke, commonly, 
or rather uncommonly, written down “squire, by all who have 
favours to ask;—was born on the 29th February; having but one 
me to my back in the time every body else has four; and 
by which reason I keep the anniversary of it every four years, 
because there is but one out of the four to which I can _ possibly 
belong; and though I am at this writing sixty years old by com- 
mon calculation, | don’t see how I can arithmetically be out of 
my teens; for dividing 60 by 4 leaves 15, undoubtedly my proper 
age: though by way of a bull, and what’s an Irishman without 
one? my eldest child is now more than that age, and the one that 
died is two years older than he. ‘The affair of my birth-day being 
settled by a beautiful equivocation, (and that’s a ‘ figure of rheto- 
ric’ in most conversations,) and as clearly to be understood as any 
law quibble possibly can be, and that is as we distinguish colours 
by twilight, t proceed to the place of my birth; and that place was 
Cork itself, the darling! yes; there was I born, of my own proper 
parents no doubt, and dacent people they were, as myself’s the 
proof. Who my father was, or who my mother was not, is a mat- 
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ter about which much might be said, but for the ould. proverb, 
« Least said, et cetera.’ 

« My father was—tunder and turf, Tirlogh, who was he? He 
was my father to be sure, by rason of the oath my mother took 
before the magistrate, for the purpose of its being ascertained who 
was to provide for me; and he turned out to be one Jirlogh 
0’ Connor, a tight lad enough, and worthy, in point of many es- 
sentials, the choice my mother had made of him for a sweetheart, 
though not so worthy om other accounts; the principal of which 
was, his following up the character of a ‘gay deceiver’ by deser- 
tion, when he listed in the army, and marched off to the Kast In- 
dies; leaving my mother big with more than apprehension that 
she’d never see him again. She never did, so she might as well 
have kept her oath in her pocket for any assistance it was to the 

arish officers; for the only purpose it answered was to prove I 
had 4 father; which they were rather inclined to believe without 
it; and that he had a name, after which I was christened, Zirlogh. 

« My mother, Judy Byrne, was chambermaid in the same inn 
in the city of Cork,—and they sold excellent wine there, and pro- 
per measure, so they did; for sure, in Ireland we pack three pints 
into a quart bottle; and here they pack a quart into a pint and a 


half, so they do. 
“My mother, I say, was chambermaid in the same inn where 


my father was waiter; and for my mother’s sake I needn’t say 
more, but, that having no right to my father’s name by law, and 
it being wished to save my mother’s shame a living reproach upon 
her folly, by perpetuating her family name in myseif, I was regis- 
tered ‘T'rrrocH O’Rovurke, son of Tirlogh O’Connor and Judy 
Byrne. This passed in Ireland by virtue of a dull, not papal, but 
parochial; | was popped into the keeping of a parish nurse, at 
parish pay; and that, though an old concern, is mighty small of 
its age, all over Lreland, England, and Scotland, and all other 
civilized and liberal nations. 

“ My mother soon paid the debt of nature; but I never heard 
that my father ever paid any debts at all, at all: for the last debt, 
a tiger in the jungle, near Calcutta, saved him the trouble of pay- 
ing, releasing him from all debts, duns, and other detainers, by 
virtue of an habeas corpus; as well as a caput mortuum, a new 
term in law; or, in plain English or plain Irish, or what you will, 
after having snapped off his head, breakfasted on his body; so there 
was I, left all alone in the wide world, like a widowed orphan as 
I was, with neither father nor mother to my back; and small taste 
of any thing for my belly, saving butter milk and paraties: and 
now and then a sup from my nurse’s whiskey naggin, for she was 
inclined to the cratur, and thought it no bad mother’s milk, in 


rason, for either man, woman, or child. 
“Thus having come into the world by accident, I had nearly 


gone out of it by the same sort of casualty way, by rason of many 
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an hair-breadth escape, and quarrel between myself and the pig 
for the stray paraties. I certainly grew up by accident; for nei- 
ther care nor comfort had any hand in my rearing; and how I got 
reared at all is at least but another equivocal conclusion. 

“Perhaps you never heard of Thady O’Shaughnessy?—wait 
awhile, and [’ll introduce him to you. He was descended froma 
long line of dacent ancestors; and who doesn’t know that the 
name of O’Shaughnessy stands high in the annals of fame, fortune, 
honour and hospitality? Now Thady identified all these in his 
own identical person, save and except Fortune, the jade! for the 
family estates had by degrees emigrated out of the connexion; and 
by the time Thady became heir at law to them, not an heir loom 
was left, save one possession, which, being mortgaged for more 
than it was worth, brought Thadya title without any deeds to it,— 
at least any that he could get hold of which leaving him nothing for 
himself to live on, and less to leave to his children, he wouldn’t mar- 
ry that they might not be disappointed. In short, the mortgagee 
foreclosed, the estate went; and Thady would have gone too, but 
that his Aunt Biddy went, in the right time, to sleep with her 
mother and sisters and the rest of her fathers, and left ‘Thady 
what he called a weekly annuity; which was a decent property, 
so tied up, that Thady could only receive it by weekly instalments; 
and could never alienate it by rason it was to go to another branch 
of the family, whenever he paid a visit to his Aunt Biddy: and it 
was provided also, that if he mortgaged these weekly payments, 
he was to lose all interest in them whatever: Aunt Biddy’s inten- 
tion being, as she expressed herself, that there should always be 
coming to Thady, every Monday morning, as often as it came in 
the week, ten Irish pounds; whereby he might live dacently, like 
a gentleman as he was, and in no disgrace to the name of O’Shaugh- 
nessy: and lucky it was, for Thady’s heart was as soft as his head; 
whereby, some sly usurer, but for this precaution, had certain 
got possession of it, by administering to Thady’s whims and calls, 
till he would have bad no further call to the property; and have 
had nothing left but his whims to comfort him. 

“ Among the whims, or capers, as we call them in Ireland, which 
Thady exhibited, was one, which, however any body else might 
appreciate it, for msyelf I thought a very sensible one; for it was 
neither more nor less than taking a fancy to myself when I was 
about nine years old by his calculation, or, two years and a quarter 
by my own; and, as it did happen, it won’t be amiss to tell how. 

“I was playing by the door-way of the mud cabin, when Mr. 
Thady O’Shaughnessy was passing by, with his fine gold-headed 
cane in his hand to assist his dignity; he dropped it, and the pig, 
with his usual politeness, was beginning to pick his teeth with it, 
when, ‘behave yourself, said I, ‘and lave the gentleman’s cane 
to walk on quietly, without your interference, and bad manners 
to you:’ but the crater didn’t understand that so well as he did 
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the taste of a thump I gave him with the best end of a broomstick: 
when he resigned the cane and | handed it to Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
who seemed mightily plased with the bow I made him, and said, 
‘Who’s child are you, you little spalpeen?? ‘Nobody’s, an plase 
your honour,’ said I, * 1 havn’t had father or mother to my back 
since they died, saving the parish nurse, and she’s rather shy of 
the provender.? He was delighted with my swacze simplicity, and 
bewitching archness, and we me ‘would I be his boy?’ ‘You 
may say that, your honour,’ said I—(by rason that every body 
knew the heart of O’Shaughnessy.) No sooner said than done,— 
he settled the affair with the parish, and I became a moveable of 
his own mansion, which was the family one: and of which one wing 
had taken it’s flight: and the other had been plucked of its feathers: 
—yet the body was left a fixture, and there was a sound heart in 
it—and I became a liver in it too,—if I may be so wicked as to 
pun. He dressed me as nate as a shamrock, and sent me to school. 
I took my larning surprisingly; but no wonder; I’d been so used 
to see my nurse take every thing that came in her way, I couldn’t 
help copying her in some respect; but the every thing she took 
was only in the drinkable and digestible way: and Mr. O’Grady, 
my schoolmaster, said I digested larning as an ostrich did linch 
pins, and that I’d come to be a domine,—I came to be a drum- 
mer!—by rason that I ’listed; and Ill tell you why,—I lived 
merrily enough, so long as Thady lived; which was five years, and 
then the wake was made for him: he left me all he had, and he 
couldn’t lave more,—or less; for when his funeral was paid, and 
the sticks sold by virtue of an execution in the house when he 
died; and his Aunt Biddy’s legacy had gone to somebody else; 
there was just as much remain for me, as enabled me to walk 
into the wide world, not as naked as I was born, but as pen- 
nyless. I offered to teach the younger twigs in O’Grady’s schoo! 
the junior branches of larning: he was agraable, | was always 
agraable, and so it was a bargain. I fagged hard, fared hard, and 
slept hard,—and hard enough it was to get through. One day I 
heard a drum and fife beating a tatoo: I was always fond of music 
and ran out,—and in too; for I ran out toa listing party, and into 
a trap they set for me,—they wanted drummer boys,—I wanted 
every thing but hard work: the blood of my father was in me, and 
my heart panted for glory. I bate a march, and went off with 
them to the East Indies, among the Pundits and palanquins; but 
as I wasn’t the one, and had no call to the other, [ bate roll-calls, 
and reveilles, tatoos, marches and—another drummer boy; and I 
got more than a bone to my back for that: but, to make me amends, 
the drum-major found 1 could write, and what was better, that 
he could rade my writing; which was more than every body could 
say of his own, and so he made me his secretary; and I got such 
reputation for writing, that I wrote letters for all the company 
who couldn’t, to their fathers, and mothers, and wives, and sweet- 
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hearts in England, and Ireland, and—any where else, till at last 
[ got to be secretary to the captain;—unbraced the drum, and em- 
braced the lucky my scree 2 The captain was very kind to me; 
and I wouldn’t be behind hand with any body. served him 
faithfully, and nursed him in his last illness, which was a mortal 
wound he got in an engagement. I made his will for him, crying 
all the time,—and most when I wrote in my own name for a legacy; 
I couldn’t afford to lose him,—nor could the army; but—they 
fired over his grave!—and cried over it too,—for he was a good 
soldier, a good man, and a good Christian;—and what epitaph can 
say more? I had saved money enough to buy my discharge: I did 
buy it: and went back to dear Ireland;—O, the darling! O’Grady 
was dead, nurse was dead; every body I respected was dead ex- 
cepi—no matter who—I’ll die myself one day, thought I. I was 
never idle, and so began trading in a small way, in pigs and other 
cattle; I ‘carried my pigs to a good market;’? and never made a 
bull with my cows. I married, by rason that Norah O’Grady, 
the schoolmaster’s daughter never would let me alone when I was 
her father’s usher; and took on so when I went away, it had nearly 
taken her off; I often wrote to her,—how could | help it? I visited 
her when I came back.—She was own maid to a lady, who had no 
other maid but herself, saving the footboy. ‘ Norah, said I, ‘did 
you think you’d lost me?’ She looked at me,—may be you don’t 

now how; and it’s impossible to tell you. 1 soon made her her 
Own mistress. Mr. and Mrs. O’Rourke began to be people of 
consideration. Fortune smiled upon us: and more than fortune,— 
two beautiful babes, as like me as they could stare: and as like 
Norah as they could behave,—and she was behaviour itself, you 
may say that. We came over to England, and [ turned wine- 
merchant: by rason, I suppose, of the early knowledge I got in 
whiskey laving asmack of the brogue upon me. Whiskey bothered 
my nurse: wine bothered me: and left me upon the lees; for I be- 
came a bankrupt! and Norah,—Oh! Norah!—ZJ never pass a cer- 
tain church-yard without a sigh! I became a widow with two 
children: and they now sleep with all their fathers, but me,—sweet 
must their sleep be! for Norah was an angel: and they were her 
counterparts; they ’re all angels now, but myself, ~1’m a stock- 
broker; and how came I to be one? My friend Tunzey held out 
the hand of friendship to me, when every body else put theirs in 
their pockets; and—kept them there. 1 was sure there was Irish 
blood in his veins; and discovered that his wife’s grandmother was 
an Irishman,—don’t start, I meant grandfather: but the ould gen- 
tleman was quite an old woman when he died. Tunzey put me 
on my legs, till I went alone; my friend Skein’s law, which he 
somehow contrives to practice by the gospel, set my matters ona 
proper footing; and between the two, from not having a leg to 
stand on, little grief would come to him who could get into my 
shoes,—long be the time first! stocks are at par at present: and I 
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hope I’m in the long annuities. From that time to this, Tunzey, 
Skein, and I, have been both all three intimate friends and sworn 
brothers. 

“ I’m now a bachelor at large: and should I ever take my de- 
grees, shall be a bachelor of law, for——(cetera desunt. ] 





THE FRENCH ACTOR. 
For the Port Folio. 


Mr. O.pscHoo1, 


Wuewn General Jackson visited New Orleans in the year after 
the memorable discomfiture of the British, the Manager of the 
Theatre waited upon him to solicit the honour of his presence at 
one of the performances. This being promised, it was resolved 
to compliment him witha song “ composed for the occasion.” The 
performers were all Frenchmen, and none of them very conver- 
sant with the English language; but the best among them was se- 
lected and when the curtain rose, the General, who sat in the 
stage-box, was surprised at hearing his feats recounted in a song 
to the air of “God save the King.”? The chorus will give you 
some idea of this song, which afforded much mirth to the Ameri- 
cans who were present: 


God shave General Jackson, 
God shave General Jackson, 
He be very great man, 
He shave New Orleans; 
God shave General Jackson. 


Whenever the name of the General occurred, the performer 
turned to him and made him a profound bow, after the most ap- 


proved Parisian fashion. 
The same actor undertook to give English recitations, of which 


the following may be taken as a sample: 


Now is de winter of our uneasiness 
Made into summer by York little boy, 

Dat is, vat you call, de son of York! 

And de dark cloud vich stick at top 

Of de house, is in de bottom of de sea 
Dead and buried!—But as for me, aha! 

I have de hump on my back, I have 

De bandy leg, I am unfashionable, and 
For all dis, de dog he bark bow wow at me 
As I walk by him! 





Momus. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT CRETANS, 
EXEMPLIFIED BY AN INTERESTING STORY FROM 
POLYBIUS. 


Tue Cretans, from very early times, have had the misfortune 
to be stigmatised as a vicious nation. Their character for false- 
hood in particular was so firmly established, as to become a pro- 
verb; so that, to play the Cretan was another phrase to signify 
lying. With this vice especially, and with some others, they were 
reproached by Epimenides, one of their own countrymen. And 
though ancient history has not left us a large account of them, we 
may yet collect enough to understand that his character of them 
was at least as good as they got from the rest of the world. The 
common saying, that was current in the world respecting them, 
joined the Cretans with the Cilicians and the Cappadocians (the 
names beginning all with the same letter,) and pronounced them 
to be the three worst people existing. What it might be that en- 
titled the Cappadocians to such a distinction [ know not; but the 
Cilicians were a villainous tribe, who were situated on the south- 
ern shores of Asia Minor, and infested all that part of the Medi- 
terranean with their piracies. Polybius has related something 
more specific of the Cretan manners. “Their laws (says he) 
allow them to possess land to an unlimited extent; and they count 
it to be not only a apn but a most honourable acquisition to 
get as much as they can. In short, sordid avarice is so general 
and inherent there, that of all mankind, the Cretans are the only 
people who think no gain whatever to be disgraceful.” The same 
author describes another part of their character in these terms: 
« The Cretans, for ambushes on land or sea, for attacks by night, 
and for any thing of stratagem, are superior to all others; but for 
a set battle, face to face, they have neither courage nor steadiness. 
In all those qualities the Achzeans and the Macedonians are di- 
rectly opposite to them.” 

The evidence of Epimenides against the Cretans is cited by St. 
Paul; and his manner of doing so renders it double: for to the 
words of Epimenides he adds, this witness is true. We may there- 
fore rely upon it that he had acquaintance enough with their cha- 
racter to warrant him in joining his testimony to that of the Cre- 
tan sage. 

Whether or no the commentators have brought forward any his- 
torical facts to corroborate St. Paul’s statement, I am not suffici- 
ently conversant with them to say; but this I will venture to as- 
sert, that the story to be detailed in these pages from the histor 
of Polybius, confirms the Cretan character for falsehood, treachery, 
and deliberate wickedness, beyond any other upon record. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To render the following story intelligible, it is necessary to pre- 
mise a few circumstances relating to the persons engaged in it, 
and the state of the country in which it happened. 

Selucus the younger succeeded his father, of the same name, in 
that extensive portion of Alexander’s conquests, then denomina- 
ted the kingdom of Syria, which included some considerable pro- 
vinces on the western side of Mount Taurus. Soon after his ac- 
cession, he marched with a large army against Attalus, King of 
Pergamus, who, a few years before, had invaded and possessed 
himself of those provinces. But while he was upon his march he 
was treacherously murdered: the command of the expedition then 
fell to his near relation, by name Achzeus; whose conduct was so 
able and successful, that the troops proposed to make him king. 
This for the present he refused, acknowledging as his sovereign, 
Antiochus, the next brother of Seleucus; but, not long after, hav- 
ing repained all that Attalus had taken, and reduced that mo- 
narch to extremity, and having beside subdued all the country 
around, he assumed the royal title and diadem; and still continu- 
ing to govern with great ability and energy, his alliance was court- 
ed by divers states, and he was esteemed the most formidable po- 
tentate of Asia Minor. Meanwhile, Antiochus had no leisure to 
disturb him; for he was employed in putting down a rebellion in 
a different part of his dominions, and otherwise engaged in a war 
with Ptolomy Philopater, King of Egypt: but having, after some 
time, extinguished the first, and made peacc with the latter, he 
turned his arms against Acheeus, and pressed him so hard, that 
he was constrained to shut himself up in Sardes, his capital, where 
Antiochus closely besieged him. ‘The citadel of Sardes, which 
stood upon a high rock, was impregnable; the city itself was very 
strong, but this was taken by surprise in the second year of the 
siege; > and it deserves to be told how the wily sagacity of a Cre- 
tan (one who served in the army of Antiochus) led to the capture. 
A part of the city wall stood just above a lofty precipice, at the 
bottom of which was a great pit or hollow; here the besieged used 
to cast their offal, and throw down the carcases of their horses, 
and other dead beasts, so that the place was continually haunted 
by vultures and birds of prey. This man then observ ed, that the 
birds, after feeding, always mounted to the top of the precipice, 
or the wall, and sat there undisturbed; from whence he concluded 
for certain, that no guard could be stationed thereabout. Anti- 
ochus, acting upon the information of this Cretan, entered the 
town from that quarter, and took it by assault. Acheeus, however, 
still held out in the citadel, which was not to be reduced, except 
by famine: but the blockade had continued more than a twelve- 


month, and was still obstinately carried on. 
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Under these circumstances, Ptolomy, King of Egypt, became 
anxious for the personal safety of Achzeus, who had been his ally: 
and the ensuing fragment of Polybius is a narrative of the attempt 
which he made to extricate-him, and the event. 





There was a native of Crete, named Bolis, who had long resided 
as an officer in the court of Ptolomy. He was intelligent, bold, 
and for military practice and experience esteemed equal to the 
best. Sosibius (Ptolomy’s chief minister) having held many dis- 
courses with this man, and finding him well disposed towards 
himself, and ready to be employed on any service, informs him 
that there was nothing by which he could at that time gratify the 
King so much, as by devising some means to save Achzeus. Here- 
upon Bolis promised to consider what was proposed, and departed. 
After two or three days’ deliberation, he returns to Sosibius, and 
engages to undertake the business; saying, that he had been a con- 
siderable time in Sardes, and was well acquainted with all the 
place: and also, that Cambylus, the commander of the Cretan 
troops in the service of Antiochus, was not only his fellow-citizen, 
but his relation and friend. Now it happened that Cambylus, and 
the Cretans under his command, were entrusted with the care of 
a port which lay just beneath the citadel: and the nature of the 
place being such, that they could not erect any works to secure 
it, they kept a constant guard upon the spot. Sosibius readily 
embraced the proposal, believing that, if it were possible to rescue 
Acheeus from his situation, no man could perform it so well as 
Bolis, who manifested such an alacrity for the undertaking. It 
was, therefore presently resolved upon; and that nothing might be 
wanting, Sosibius advanced money, and also made great promises 
in case of success: moreover, enlarging upon the favour which 
Bolis would obtain both from the King, and Achzeus when deliv- 
ered; so that he was incited to entertain the highest hopes. And 
now being ready, he set sail without delay; taking confidential 
letters to Nicomachus at Rhodes, (who bore towards Achseus the 
affection of a father,) and likewise to Melancomas at Ephesus. 
These were the met by whom Acheeus used to communicate with 
Ptolomy, and whom he employed in all his other foreign corres- 
pondence. Bolis, having found them willing to assist in the pro- 
ject, sends forward one Arian, a man under his command, to Cam- 
bylus, informing him that he was sent out from Alexandria to en- 
list a number of foreign troops; and that he was desirous of con- 
ferring with Cambylus upon some necessary matters: that for this 
purpose he wished to meet him privately, at some time and place 
appointed. 

Cambylus did not hesitate to comply with his request: he ap- 
pointed a place well known to them both, and engaged to repair 
thither by night; and, with this answer, Arian was sent-back. In 
OCTOBER, 1323,—<no. 258. 38 
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the meanwhile, Bolis, being, like a Cretan, of an unsteady and 
cratty nature, turned the whole affair over again in his sed, con- 
sidering it in every circumstance and shape: the result was, that, 
having met Cambylus, according to the appointment, he produced 
his commission and instructions; which being laid between them, 
they held a consultation, after the Cretan fashion: that is, they did 
not deliberate upon saving the person who was in danger, nor upon 
performing the promise made to their employers; but how they 
might, with security, best turn the thing to their own profit: and be- 
ing both Cretans, they soon came to an agreement; which was, first 
to divide the money (ten talents) advanced by Sosibius, between 
themselves: next, to disclose the matter to Antiochus; and, if they 
could obtain his concurrence, to promise to deliver Achzeus into 
his hands; on condition, however, of a present reward, and future 
expectations, such as so extraordinary a service merited. This 
being settled, Cambylus undertook to treat with Antiochus, and 
Bolis engaged to send Arian to Acheeus, with a token, and letters 
from Nicomachus and Melancomas. Cambylus again was to take 
care that Arian should pass safely to and from the citadel; and, 
if Achzeus approved of the scheme offered him, and gave answers 
to Nicomachus and Melancomas, then Bolis was to step in and 
conduct the business. Their parts being thus arranged, they 
separated, and began to act. And, first, Cambylus laid the affair 
before the King. Antiochus was overjoyed at a proposal so agreea- 
ble and so unexpected, and readily promised all that they asked 
of him; yet he was not without some doubt, till having inquired 
circumstantially into their plan and measures, he, at last, gave 
them full credit—thought that Providence itself concurred in the 
design, and repeatedly intreated Cambylus to accomplish it. Bolis, 
likewise, performed his part with Nicomachus and Melancomas, 
who, believing that he was sincere, immediately gave to Arian 
letters for Achzeus, advising him to trust Bolis and Cambylus. 
These letters were in their usual cipher, and so written, that if 
they fell into the hands of a stranger, he would not understand 
them. Arian, by means of Cambylus, got into the citadel, and 
delivered the letters: and, as he had witnessed the business from 
the beginning, he gave a particular and accurate account of the 
whole. He was often and strictly examined repecting Sosibius 
and Bolis, and again respecting Nicomachus, and Melancomas, 
but especially respecting Cambylus; and he answered sincerely 
and openly; which he might well do, as he knew nothing of the 
agreement that Bolis and Cambylus had made in secret. Acheeus 
trusting to the replies of Arian, but much more to the communi- 
cations from Nicomachus and Melancomas, immediately sent 
back Arian with an answer; and this correspondence was repeated 
more than once. In conclusion, Achzeus, having no other hope 
of safety, resolved to follow the advice of Nicomachus; and de- 
sired him to send Bolis and Arian in some night, when there was 
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no moon, and he would put himself into their hands. This letter 
was received by Melancomas, who thereupon directed Bolis to 
proceed, making him great promises in case of success. He ac- 
cordingly had another private consultation with Cambylus; and 
that was, how to take Achzus alive, if possible; for upon that cir- 
cumstance depended a great part of their expectation from Antio- 
chus. ‘This then was the arrangement they made. When Acheeus 
came out, Arian was to go foremost, because he knew the path, 
having gone by it several times in passing to and from the citadel; 
and Bolis was to keep behind the rest, that when they came to the | 
spot where Cambylus placed his ambush, he might lay hold on 
Acheeus, lest in the tumult and darkness he should escape into 
the woods; or throw himself down some precipice, and so not be 
taken alive as they intended. This being settled, Cambylus that 
same night introduced Bolis to Antiochus, who received him gra- 
ciously, and gave him full assurance of what he had promised; and 
earnestly intreated them both not to delay their undertaking. 
They then returned to their quarter; and, towards the morning, 
Bolis, taking Arian with him, went up to the citadel, and entered 
while it was yet dark. ‘There he was received with the greatest 
kindness by Achzeus; who questioned him at much length upon 
every circumstance of his engagement; and, perceiving him, both 
by his appearance and discourse, to be a person fully capable, he 
was one while overjoyed at the hopes of saving himself, but again 
terrified to a degree of agony at the view of what might befal him. 
Being then a man of excellent understanding, and much experi- 
ence in the world, his determination was not to rely on Bolis en- 
tirely. He therefore told him, that for the present, it was impos- 
sible for himself to leave the citadel; but that he would send out 
with him three or four friends, and when they were come to Me- 
lancomas, that he himself would be ready. In this Acheeus did 
as much as possible: but he did not recollect, that, according to 
the proverb, he was acting the Cretan against a Cretan: for the 
sagacity of Bolis perceived what must be meant under this pre- 
tence. When the night arrived, in which he said he should send 
out his friends, he dismissed Bolis and Arian, first, to the entrance 
of the citadel, with orders to wait there for those who were to ac- 
company them out. While they did so in obedience to his com- 
mands, he communicated his plan to his wife: and, having staid 
some little time to comfort and soothe her—for she was distracted 
by the suddenness of the information—he took four companions, 
whom he clothed as persons of a middle rank, but dressed him- 
self as a common man, in a coarse and ordinary garment. To one 
of those companions, he gave directions that he alone should an- 
swer, if Arian or Bolis asked any questions; and also be the per- 
son to make inquiries, if necessary; and should say that the rest 
were barbarians. When they had joined Arian, he led the way, 
as being acquainted with it; and Bolis, according to his plan, sta- 
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tioned himself in the rear; but not without feeling some doubt and 
perplexity. For though he was a Cretan, and ready to suspect 
any thing against his neighbour, yet now, because of the darkness, 
he was at a loss respecting Acheeus, being unable not only to dis- 
cover which he was, but even to perceive whether or no he was in 
the company. 

The path by which they were descending was for the most part 
steep and difficult to walk upon, with some slippery and dange- 
rous passes. As often then as they came to such a place, some 
would help Achzeus down, others received him from their hands, 
(for they could not entirely forbear showing him their accustomed 
respect, even at that season:) by this Bolis quickly perceived 
which of them was Achseus. When they came near the place 
which Cambylus had appointed, Bolis gave the signal by a whistle; 
the men in wait rose up and laid hold of the rest, Bolis himself 
seizing Achzus, while he had his hands within his clothes; for he 
was afraid lest he should despatch himself with a sword he had 
about him. Being then surrounded on all sides, he fell into the 
hands of his enemies, and was, together with his friends, directly 
brought to Antiochus. That monarch had begun to entertain 
doubts of the enterprise, and anxiously expected the result. He 
had dismissed his company, and was sitting awake in his tent, at- 
tended only by two or three of his body guard. When Cambylus 
and his party entered and laid down Achzus in bonds on the 
ground before him, he was struck dumb at the sudden sight, and 
after keeping silence for some time burst into tears. He was 
moved to this, in my opinion, at beholding the inevitable and 
strange reverses of fortune. For Acheeus was the son of Androma- 
chus, the brother of Laodice, Seleucus’s Queen; he had himself 
married Laodice, the’ daughter of King Mithridates, and he was 
lord of all the country west of mount Taurus. In that same hour, 
when both his own troops, and the adversary, thought him posted 
in the securest fortress in the world, he was sitting bound on the 
earth, in the hands of his enemies; while no one yet knew what 
had happened, but those who were éngaged in his capture. 

At break of day the King’s friends asseinbled as usual in his 
tent; and were not less affected than the King had been, by the 
spectacle which was there exposed to their view; wondering at 
what had occurred, and hardly believing their sight. A council 
being called, there was much debate on the punishment that Achseus 
ought to suffer; and in conclusion they passed on their wretched 
prisoner this sentence, to have his hands and feet cut off, then to 
be beheaded, his head to be sewed up in the bladder of an ass, and 
his body crucified. This —e been put in execution, and the 
army informed of what was done, it caused such a sensation 


throughout the whole camp, that Laodice in the citadel, who knew 
only of her husband’s departure from thence, understood his fate 
by the extraordinary commotion that prevailed there. A herald 
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soon after arrived to announce the capture and death of Acheeus, 
and to summon her to lay down her authority, and retire from the 
fortress. His message received no other answer from those within 
it than frantic cries and lamentations, which proceeded not more 
from good will to Achzeus than from the calamity which so strange- 
ly and unexpectedly now threatened every one of themselves. 

rom this time they fell into great difficulty and distress. In the 
mean time, Antiochus, having despatched Acheeus, continued his 
blockade, with confidence that he should get possession of the 
citadel, by means of those within it, especially the soldiers, as it 
came to pass; for they disputed among themselves, and fell into 
parties; some siding with Ariobazus, (he had been governor of the 
city till it was taken,) and some with Laodice: upon which account 
each distrusting the other, they soon both yielded up themselves 
and the place. 

Thus Acheeus having done every thing for his safety that reason 
could suggest, fell by the treachery of those whom he relied on; 
leaving to posterity this twofold lesson: Ist, to trust no man readi- 
ly: 2d, not to be lifted up by prosperity; but to be prepared for the 
greatest reverse of fortune, from which no man is secure. 
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For the chronology of these transactions the following outline ae: 
may be sufficient: 


A. C, : 
Antiochus succeeded his brother Seleucus, in the year 
before Christ, - - . - - - 22 
At this period Achzeus took the command of Seleucus’s 
army, which is his first appearance in history. 
e great battle of Raphia was fought between Antiochus 
and Ptolomy, - - - a R Q17 
‘Three months afterwards a peace was concluded between 
those monarchs; and then Antiochus turned his arms against 
Acheeus. 
It does not appear that Acheeus made a long resistance 
in the field; but Sardes, whither he retired, endured more 


than a year’s siege. Chronologers place his capture and 
death in the year - - - - - 215 
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He was probably not far advanced in years at that time; for his 
father, hielienaiidliien was living but a few years before; accord- 
ing to Usher, four; and Nicomachus, by whose counsel he trusted 
to Bolis, loved him as a son. See Usher’s Annal. p. 279. and 
Polyb. b. 4, and 8. 

his is the Antiochus who was afterwards engaged in an un- 
succcessful war against the Romans, and obliged to give up all 
the territories which he now recovered from Acheeus as the price * 
of peace. 
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ON WRITING, ARITHMETIC, AND THE MATHEMA- 
TICS. 


‘THERE are some branches of education, of which the necessit 
is so obvious, or the utility so generally acknowledged, that all 
recommendation of them appears superfluous; and all reasoning 
in their favour, like arguments, to prove the truth of those axioms, 
which never were disputed. 

Of this description, surely, are the accomplishments of writin 
and arithmetic. In most of the graminar schools in the provincia 
parts of the kingdom, they are become objects of serious attention; 
and, in addition to the original design of those institutions, a wri- 
ting master is now periodically or constantly employed. In our 
public schools, however, properly so called, they yet form no part 
of the system of instruction. They are not enjoined by the statutes 
of those establishments; and the masters do not consider them as 
objects to which they are called upon to attend. It is probably 
supposed too, and, indeed, not wholly without grounds, that he, 
who is destined for a liberal profession, may obtain sufficient skill 
in the mechanical operations of writing a arithmetic, either be- 
fore the age, at which our youth are usually admitted into those 
schools, or by employing the holidays and vacations in these se- 
condary and auxiliary studies. This is, indeed, one important rea- 
son, amongst many others that might be adduced, why the parents 
should insist on the holidays being thus employed; and why the 
masters should exert their influence in the same cause; by recom- 
mending such employment at the commencement of their different 
recesses; and at the expiration of them, by inquiry and examina- 
tion into what progress had been made. ‘They might, by this means, 
at the expense of little trouble to themselves, do an essential ser- 
vice to those entrusted to their care. Their recommendation would 
have great weight in directing the judgment and conduct of the 
parent; and their censure or applause no less influence on the 
diligence of the student. It is never without regret that we can 
observe, what is not unfrequently seen, a man critically skilled in 
the learned languages, and imperfectly acquainted with the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic; a man qualified to instruct or delight 
us by his wisdom or his wit, yet hardly able to convey his senti- 
ments in a legible hand. For those, however, to whom it is ne- 
cessary to excel in the accomplishment under consideration, our 
academies, and not our public schools, are the proper places of 
education. 

Quinctilian has told us, that the nobility in his time despised, 
or affected to despise, the mechanical dexterity of writing a fine 
hand: and not many years ago the same affectation had an exten- 
sive influence on people of fashion in England. A letter was 
often considered as the more genteel, the less conveniently it could 
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be read. Elegant penmanship, however, seems at present to pos- 
sess its due estimation amongst us. It has risen in value with 
every other object of taste and decoration. It has obtained a 
place in the number of fashionable accomplishments; and it pos- 
sesses the more substantial recommendation of being generally 
considered as an indispensible requisite for admission into the 
counting-houses of our merchants, and the public offices of the 
state. It may perhaps gratify curiosity to observe, that the cele- 
brated Roger Ascham, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
was one of the first, who cultivated amongst us those arts of orna- 
mental writing, in which we now so greatly excel all the nations 
around us; and that he was indebted for his appointment of cor- 
responding secretary to the University of Cambridge, hardly less 
to the elegance of his penmanship, than to the excellence of his 
latinity. 

ro this useful art may be most effectually obtained, a few 

eneral rules, however obvious, cannot be tuo frequently repeated. 

he youth should begin to write at a very early age; for the well 
known reason, that the more early any mechanical operation is 
begun, the greater dexterity is generally acquired. ‘The learning 
to read will be assisted by learning to write; for what he has once 
written, he will always be able to read. ‘Till a very considerable 
improvement has been made, he should be taught to imitate, not 
the engraved models too often employed, but manuscript copies at 
the head of his page. ‘To the former he will seldom advert; to the 
latter he may reasonably be compelled toattend. ‘To correct any 
awkward habit in the furm or inclination of his letters, one of the 
most useful expedients is to make him write a much larger hand 
than he has ever before attempted. He should be required at all 
times to keep his book clean and neat; not only for his own credit, 
and the credit of his master; but because a neat copy book has 
often laid the foundation, or shown the first symptoms, of taste in 
all the elegant arts of life. In the detail of managing the pen and 
the limbs, for the purpose of acquiring this valuable accomplish- 
ment, the usual expedients of our teachers scem not to require or 
to admit of much improvement; for in no other country is the art 
of writing cultivated with such laudable diligence, or such distin- 
guished success. 

Nothing else, perhaps, that bears the name of science, is so easy 
of acquisition as arithmetic. It is usually taught during the years 
of childhood; because the capacity of a child is equal to the com- 
prehension of its general laws, and the performance of its ordinary 
operations. This facility, however, it may be observed, is of no 
very ancient date amongst us. We are indebted for it to the in- 
troduction of the Arabic numerals, scarcely three centuries ago; 
and perhaps skill in arithmetic might not yet have been so gener- 
ally diffused, or calculation have grown so easy and familiar to us, 
had not utility concurred with delight in the recommendation of 
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it; had we not become sensible of the advantages of ‘commerce, a3 
well as of the pleasures of science. 

{n the art of teaching arithmetic there is little other difficulty 
than what may be occasioned by the ignorance or negligence of 
the children to be taught. The four fundamental me may be 
first learnt in what are called whole numbers, and immediately 
repeated in compound, or numbers of different denominations; 
through all our variety of coins, weights and measures. Of these 
it will of course be necessary to commit the tables to memory: and 
to retain them, like the grammar of a language, not only by con- 
tinual application in practice, but by repeating them at stated in- 
tervals, as a lesson; that what is always wanted, may be always 
at hand. I recommend the use of a printed book; both because 
it leaves the instructor that time for teaching his pupil to work 
his example, which must otherwise have been employed partly in 
devising it, and partly in performing the operation; and because 
in such books those examples are generally more varied, and bet- 
ter adapted to their respective purposes, than could have been 
produced by the master at the moment. Any omissions or de- 
tects that are observed in the printed work may still be supplied 
by the invention of the teacher. The pupil should commence the 
study of arithmetic at as early an age as possible: both because by 
early application something is always gained, and nothing can be 
lost; and because arithmetic is seldom fully understood, till the 
student has been carried twice over the same ground. For the 
second course [ would by all means recommend a different pub- 
lication from that which was employed in the first. The examples 
will be oy << in themselves, and the rules differently expressed. 
The pupil €annot copy his former operations; and he will proba- 
bly comprehend the objects more clearly, or retain them more 
permanently in his memory, from having contemplated them in 
various, positions, an‘! under various forms. 

In his first progress through arithmetic it is sufficient that the 
boy can mechanically perform an operation by a given rule; in the 
second, he must be carefully instructed in the use and application 
of the general! principle. But this will never be fully understood 
till his faculties have obtained a considerable degree of maturity; 
and till he has been exercised in miscellaneous questions; where 
he must himself discover the process by which the result required 
is to be found. On this subject frequently occurs an instance of - 
impatience in parents, not more troublesome to schoolmasters, 
than unreasonable in itself. In order to determine the youth’s pro- 
gress in arithmetic, a question is proposed to him at home, which, 
under the various alarms occasioned by the want of his rule, the 
absence of his teacher, and the apprehension of his father’s dis- 
pleasure and his own disgrace, he is unable to perform; and the 
master is censured for not having taught the youth, what he was 
not yet able to learn; the application of general principles, while 
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his intellect did not allow him to comprehend more than the use 
of special rules. 

One point [ would the more strongly recommend, because it is 
too often neglected; that every youth should be thoroughly in- 
structed in vulgar and decimal fractions, They are the most 
pleasing and the most valuable branch of arithmetic; and without 
them no man certainly can be considered either as an exact or a 
complete accountant. ‘The system to be pursued for the purpose 
is equally obvious and indispensible. As soon as their appropri- 
ate rules are understood, let them be constantly applied to the 
ordinary lessons of arithmetic. Whatever proportions of weights 
or measures may occur in the question to be solved, let the opera- 
tion be first performed by the ordinary rules. Let these propor- 
tions be then reduced to their proper terms in a vulgar and in a 
decimal fraction; and let the youth repeat his performance under 
each of those denominations. The result of each different process 
being always the same, will not more prove the correctness of his 
work, than it will delight his imagination and improve his under- 
standing. 

The utility and importance of arithmetic, in its proper province 
of calculation, are universally known and confessed; but this is 
by no means its only recommendation. It is the first and easiest 
abstract reasoning, to which the mind is accustomed: it is the first 
study that renders the laws and the practice of demonstration 
familiar to us; and it is of essential value as the foundation or the 
instrument of mathematical science: it is indispensibly necessary 
to all those branches of it, which do not depend upon geometry 
alone. The line, indeed, where arithmetic ends, and mixed ma- 
thematics begin, is not easily ascertained; nor will it soon be de- 
termined on which side of the boundary Fractions and the Roots 
are to be arranged. The subserviency of arithmetic to mathe- 
matics is one of the reasons, for which I have ventured to recom- 
mend it to the attention of our public schools. Itis equally known 
and lamented, how frequently their pupils are sent to the univer- 
sities, not only without such a knowledge of arithmetic, as might 
be useful or ornamental in the ordinary transactions of their future 
life; but without such skill in numbers, as should enable them af- 
terwards to prosecute mathematical studies with facility and suc- 
cess. ‘This error, and its inconveniences, however, appear at pre- 
sent to be generally understood; and it is to be presumed, there- 
fore, will soon be generally corrected. But to enable our sons to 
appear in college with the greatest possible credit and advantage, 
to a competent knowledge of arithmetic the elements of mathe- 
matical science itself should be added, during their continuance 
at school. Nor will this form any very burthensome addition to 
the present claims on their time and attention: for it has been 
very justly observed, that while nothing is so difficult of acquisi- 
tion as languages, nothing is so easy as mathematics. 

OCTOBER, 1823.——no. 258 39 
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Skill in the mathematical sciences seems essential to the cha- 
racter of a scholar; and when attained, is equally pleasing, hon- 
ourable, and beneficial. In practice it is sometimes necessary to 
the discharge of professional duties; and in speculation it is always 
useful; as it contributes, more perhaps than any other intellectual 
acquisition, to preserve the imagination in due subjection to the 
—— It is allowed to form or to teach the most valuable 

ogic. Its definitions are the natural sources of precision in our 
ideas. It renders the mind equally vigilant against concessions 
too liberal in the commencement of an argument, or conclusions 
more extensive than the premises will support; and while it guards 
us against faise reasoning, it must secure us against the delusions 
of false philosophy. Habitual attention to the process of demon- 
stration will protect us equally against the reproach of = 
credulity, and the rashness of presumptuous decision. He who can 
justly appreciate the force of argument, and evidence, finds no 
difficulty in believing the attributes of the Deity, and the obliga- 
tions of virtue. The scepticism of Bayle has been imputed to fis 
ignorance of mathematical science; and Newton, on the contrary, 
was the sincere believer and the zealous advocate of the Christian 
revelation. 

The higher departments of the mathematics, however, are sel- 
dom taught in our academies, and can seldom be required, as they 
cannot, by any acts of the preceptor, be adapted to tle capacities 
of children, they are the proper object, not of instruction at school, 
but of subsequent and private study. ‘The practical branches, 
as they are commonly called, are what our academies usually 
undertake to teach; sometimes, as the foundation of general 
Science; but more frequently, as the requisite qualification for 
some peculiar profession. ‘The intended architect must be made 
acquainted with the principles of mensuration; the theory of navi- 
gation must be learnt by the future seaman; and fortification and 
guniery by the soldier; and these, 1 may venture to assert, are 
taught in many of our private seminaries with such ability and 
success, as are at once highly creditable to the teachers, and be- 
neficial to the students and the public. 

Of mathematical books, adapted to the use of schools, there is 
little variety, and therefore little difficulty in the choice. 

From the nature and extent of our commerce, arithmetic has 
acquired, in this country, a peculiar value, and a proportionate 
share of public esteem. A knowledge of accounts is undoubtedly 
useful to every man; but to a merchant it is indispensibly neces- 
sary. Hence arises another object of instruction in our schools, 
very frequent, very difficult, and very important, the article of 
book-keeping, or merchants’ accounts: and for this every er 
must either be furnished with a competent teacher, or relinquis 
its claim to the proper conduct of English education. I am aware 
of the complaint so frequently and so loudly urged, that merchants’ 
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accounts are but imperfectly taught even in our best schools; that 
a youth from them never enters a counting-house fit to be trusted 
with the books. That a youth, from having learnt only the theory 
of an art, should not immediately be wselens in the practice; or 
that a boy should not possess the discretion and steadiness of man- 
hood; these, surely, are not very novel or very extraordinary dis- 
coveries. But, when due allowance has been made for the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case, I will venture to assert, that 
the complaint is as groundless in point of fact, as it appears to be 
severe upon our teachers. That boys at school are frequently car- 
ried through a course of merchants’ accounts without understand- 
‘ing them, however it may be lamented, cannet be denied. For 
they are frequently required by the parents to learn them, before 
they have either attained to the proper age, or have acquired suf- 
ficient skill in arithmetic, for the purpose. The preceptor there- 
fore may be pitied for being compelled to undertake what is im- 
practicable; but he should not be censured for failing in the 
formance. If there be a merchant weak enough to expecta child 
of such a description to understandhis business, he certainly de- 
serves any disappointment which he may suffer; or if he will trust 
a youth at first with the management of his counting-house, he 
ought not te complain of any consequences that may result from 
his own folly. | 

When a youth is become expert in all the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic, and has attained that degree of understanding, which 
is usually attained at the age of fifteen or sixteen years: let him 
then, with an able master, go through a system of book-keeping in 
what is called the Italian method, or Double Entry; and I will 
engage for his being qualified to perform all such duties in a 
counting-house, as can with propriety be entrusted to his care. 
Almost every mercantile house has something in the mode of — 
ing the books peculiar to itself. But when the youth is fully 
master of the general principle, by having been exercised in the 
theory at full length, he will readily comprehend any abridgement 
of the labour, any peculiarity in the method, which he may be 
called upon to adopt. Under the direction of his principal, er of 
a more experienced book-keeper, he will become equal to his task 
as early as he ought to be required to undertake it. 

The mode of teaching this part of arithmetic admits little va- 
riety, and can require Jittle direction. A printed work should be 
adopted as the basis; and till lately it might reasonably have been 
made a question, which of our numerous publications on the sub- 
ject, was best adapted to the purpose. But Kelly’s Elements of 
Book-keeping has now removed all hesitation in the choice. In 
all the great requisites of such a treatise, simplicity of principle, 
and perspicuity of arrangement; appositeness of examples, and 
resemblance to the ordinary transactions of a counting-house, it 
appears entitled to a decided preference over all the works, that 
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have gone before it: and the book itself sufficiently explains the 
manner, in which it may be most advantageously employed. _ 

In the education of the future merchant, however, attention 
will be demanded for objects of still greater moment than dexterity 
in the management of his books. In this country his profession 
is honourable, and his character respectable. He is become in 
various points of view not only valuable, but necessary, to the 
welfare of the community. His judgment must often be consulted 
on, what his pursuits particularly influence, the police and the 
finances of the kingdom. The commerce, which was once culti- 
vated solely as the means of acquiring wealth to the individual, 1s 
now become necessary to the national defence; and therefore to 
the national independence. But by trade only, upon a liberal 
and extensive scale, conducted not more necessarily by a large 
capital, than by a capacious mind, can our foreign commerce be 
supported and secured. It is, however, a task as difficult in itself, 
as its accomplishment is desirable, to unite liberal and mercan- 
tile education; to keep a youth long enough at school for his en- 
joyment of the pleasures of literature, and not too long for his 
submisssion to the patient industry of trade; to qualify him for 
business, and for society; to retain his taste for books during the 
acquisition of money; to give him such powers, as shall delight 
for a time in the bustle of commercial transactions; and afterwards 
relish the tranquillity of retirement. It has been justly observed, 
that nature sets her gifts on the right hand and on the left; and 
that as you approach one advantage, you necessarily recede from 
another. Of the blessings within his reach, therefore, a wise man 
will make his choice, and be content. Nor will the observation 
lose any of its force, when applied to the subject under considera- 
tion. If, however, the two.extremes can be in any degree recon- 
ciled; if a medium can any where be found between the dissipa- 
tion of our public schools, and the absurd restraints of private 
tuition; if a taste for polite literature can any where be cultivated, 
in conjunction with the requisite qualifications for trade, it must 
be in some of those academies, with which almost every part of 
the kingdom abounds. It is equally to the honour of our schools 
and of our merchants, that numerous instances may be specified, 
where these difficulties have been in a great measure surmounted; 
where these seeming contrarieties have been united. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


Tue study of the remains of Greek and Roman literature has 
always been considered as one of the most essential parts of a 
liberal education. To this the ambition of our inzenuous youth is 
commonly directed; to this the largest portion of their time and 
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labour is devoted. Nor has it been estimated above its real value. 
‘The industry employed upon it has been abundantly rewarded. 
its utility, however, like that of all other intellectual acquisitions, 
is fully known to those only by whom it has been felt. In others, 
indeed, it has sometimes excited the veneration naturally due to 
superior abilities; and sometimes only the wonder of ignorance, 
gazing at a distance on what it could not understand; or the cavils 
of envy, affecting to despise what it was unable to attain. 

It seems incumbent upon the author of an essay like the present, 
to state the true use a value of classical literature; that scholars 
may not be suspected of magnifying its merits, only because it is 
confined wholly to themselves; and that it may appear to the pub- 
lic, in contradistinction to the blind partialities of other lovers, 
that we can assign rational grounds for our attachment and ad- 
miration. 

The study of the classics, from the first application to the ten- 
ses and dochnsiien of their language, to the last perusal. of their 
sublimest poetry, is admirably calculated to employ, to enlarge, 
and to improve all the faculties of the human mind. To analyze 
the grammatical construction, and to investigate the meaning, of 
a difficult passage; to trace its various figures and allusions, and 
to detect its deficiencies, or display its beauties; this is the em- 
a, which every teacher enjoins, and of which every student 
finds the benefit. hen I see a youth exploring his grammar, his 
dictionary, his notes, every resource within his reach, in order to 
ascertain the sense of his author, and to anpear with credit at the 
lesson; when I see his sagacity quickened by practice, and his 
confidence in his own powers increased by successful exertion; 1 
look forward with pleasure to the period, when his talents and his 
industry, in some liberal profession, shall be honourable to him- 
self, and beneficial to the society in which providence has placed 
him. ‘The habits of application, indeed, which these studies re- 
= are valuable in every point of view. They equally prepare 
the youth for the immediate acquisition of science, and the future 
transactions of life; for the pursuit of wisdom, and the practice 
of virtue. 

That the memory is continually strengthened by exercise is 
universally admitted; and that it is in a great degree formed and 
created by it, has sometimes been plausibly maintained. The re- 
petitions of the school boy, therefore, are intended, not merely to 
assist him in the acquisition of a language, by fixing a given num- 
ber of its words in his mind; but to augment and improve the fa- 
culty, on which his future knowledge must depend. 

The imagination is perhaps originally formed, and it is certaine 
ly enriched, by the accumulation of ideas in the mind; and classi- 
cal literature not only furnishes many, which cannot elsewhere be 
found; but while it enlarges the number, corrects and regulates the 
stores, which it supplies. Of all our faculties, indeed, our taste 
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appears to derive from this source the greatest improvement. By 
employing so much time and attention upon the polished models 
of composition, left us by the scholars of antiquity, the most elabo- 
rate and the most elegant works, which human ingenuity is known 
to have produced, the mind acquires a standard of judgment, an 
intuitive perception of beauties and defects, which can by no other 
means be obtained; and which, when once possessed, cannot after- 
wards be lost. Upon this, indeed, depends in a great degree our 
sensibility to literary excellence; much of the pleasure, with which 
we are aewatia to read; and not a little of the ability, with 
which we are to write. 

The study of the classics must naturally be the best foundation 
for the study of languages in general. The knowledge of one 
grammar will always facilitate the acquisition of another; and the 
languages in question not only possess the greatest regularity 
and precision in their grammatical structure, but have the addi- 
tional advantage of being no longer subject to fluctuation or cor- 
ruption. Securely deposited in the monuments, which the sages 
of antiquity have erected, the reward of the benefits to be derived 
from them to all future ages will be the immortality they have de- 
served. What theory would teach us to expect, is found by ex- 
perience to be true, that he who is already acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman tongues attains those of the modern nations of 
Europe, with an ease and rapidity, which other students have in 
vain attempted to rival. ; 

In the study of the sciences, the advantages of classical litera- 
ture, though less direct and less consilerable, are by no means 
without weight and importance. The perusal of Sophocles and 
Cicero will not immediately teach us to read Euclid and Buffon; 
but by having enlarged mad strengthened our faculties, they will 
enable us to understand them. I may appeal to the general ex- 
perience of our teachers for the truth of the observation, that the 
most expert student in mathematical science is the classical 
scholar. 

In whatever department of science we are desirous to excel, we 
shall find many of its peculiar terms derived from the languages 
of antiquity. By the mere English scholar, therefore, these terms 
must be less clearly understood, less easily remembered, and less 
readily applied. Nor is this consideration without its weight. 
The professors of each science respectively have usuaily endea- 
voured to compress its general principles into the technical terms 
which they have adopted or devised: and they have so far suc- 
ceeded, that in proportion as those terms are more clearly com- 
prehended, the student will acquire the science itself with the 
greater facilitv, and retain it in his memory wit! the more fidelity 
and precision. 

_ The discovery and the study of the Greek and Roman writers 
is always acknowledged to have been one of the principal causes 
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of the revival of learning in Europe; and it is observable, that 
learning has flourished or «lecayed in almost every country in pro- 
portion as these writers have been known or unknown, cultivated 
or neglected. It has been maintained too, that at the same im- 
portant period of the revival of letters amongst us, a deep and 
critical acquaintance with the writers of antiquity was necessary, 
to enable the mind to rise above the imposing pedantry, the so- 
phistical subtleties, and the unintelligible jargon, which had found 
their way from the monasteries into the schools, and from the 
schools into the world. And if this opinion be just, it will not be 
denied, that the judgment, the penetration, and the sound logic, 
which classical literature seldom fails to supply, are equally ne- 
cessary in our own times, to prepare us to resist the malignant 
influence of false science, false reasoning, and false philosophy. 

In those publications of politer literature, which are designed 
for our instruction and improvement, and in those lighter works 
of wit or humour, which aim at little more than our amusement, 
in both these our ablest authors usually abound in allusions to the 
sentiments and maxims, the narratives, or the fables of classical 
antiquity. These are the sources, from which the writer derives 
many of his richest treasures; many of his most valuable materials, 
whether for necessary illustration or fanciful embellishment: and 
if by the reader the same ground has not been trodden, and such 
allusions are not understood, he loses half the pleasure, and often 
half the advantage, which he would otherwise have obtained. 

Few men in modern times, in our own country at least, have 
been distinguished for superior talents, without having enjoyed 
some reputation for classical literature. Sometimes, indeed, their 
rapid progress in it at school, their superiority over their fellows, 
only is recorded; but they have more frequently been known to 
continue to cultivate it amidst the bustle uf public business, and 
the infirmities of declining life. If it be urged, on one hand, that 
this study was forced upon them by our general system of educa- 
tion; it must be observed, on the other, thatsuch men have seldom 
failed to applaud the system, by which they have profited, and to 
acknowledge their obligations to the writers of Greece and Rome. 
It was not that their distinguished talents were accidentally di- 
rected to the study of the classics; but the study of the classics 
was one of the principal means by which their talents acquired 
their distinction. 

Almost every man, who has not been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the advantage of a classical education, incessantly laments 
the want of it. Instead of enjoying without alloy those rational 
pleasures, which literary society is so well calculated to commu- 
nicate, he is continually mortified by the sense of his own igno- 
rance and inferiority. While he, on the contrary, who possesses 
a competent knowledge of the learned languages, is furnished with 
an unfailing source of amusement or instruction for himself and 
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his friends; and enjoys that consciousness of superiority, which, 
though it may sometimes prove the nurse of vanity and the parent 
of insolence, is highly pleasing to that ambition, which is natural 
to the mind of man. 

In pleading, says Cicero, though we do not always employ the 
liberal arts, yet the hearer immediately discovers whether we 
understand them; and the benefits of classical literature, though 
not always brought forward by the possessor, are never long con- 
cealed. ‘Though no quotation should be made; though no disqui- 
sition on the subject should arise; yet will our acquaintance with 
the authors of antiquity continually appear; and appear to our 
advantage. In our literary compositions, in our public speaking, 
and in our familiar conversation, it will always contribute to the 
clearness and precision of our ideas, and to the correctness and 
elegance of our language; it will give additional taste, animation, 
and intelligence to our discourse, on small as well as great ecca- 
sions, from the first sentence to the last. So sensible was Gas- 
sendi of the value of Greek and Roman literature, that during his 
whole life, independently of all other attention to the subject, he 
imposed it upon himself as a task, to repeat from the ancient poets 
at least six hundred verses every day. 

Nor do our obligations to classical literature terminate in know- 
ledge or in pleasure alone; it is not without a beneficial influence 
on our morals. It is not merely that it supplies rational amuse- 
ment for hours of leisure; and therefore furnishes a bulwark against 
the inroads of vice: it is not merely that it enlarges the under- 
standing: and therefore tends to rectify the aeart; or that it refines 
taste and sensibility; and therefore improves the feelings of hu- 
manity; but the sages of antiquity have left behind them the pre- 
cept and the example of almost every practical duty. Elevation 
of mind, and independence of spirit, consummate prudence, and 
inflexible justice, intrepidity in danger, and fortitude in calamity, 
fidelity in friendship, the obligations of filial piety, and the offices 
of patriotism; all these duties, and such as these, are not only re- 
commended by every grace of eloquence or of poetry; but illus- 
trated by examples that have exalted human nature. ‘Lhe youth- 
ful mind will not dwell upon these without catching some portion 
of the spirit, which it contemplates; it will imbibe at once a taste 
for literature and the love of virtue. ‘The defects in the system 
of ethics, which occasionally deform the classic pages of ancient 
times, the judgment of the preceptor will not fail to point out, and 
to stigmatise with the censure they may deserve. In the softer 
duties of our nature, indeed, in the offices of benevolence and 
mercy, the heathen philosophers cannot be our instructors; for 
what they had not learnt, he cannot teach. ‘These it is our hap- 
pier lot to have derived from a purer source; and to practise, not 
only upon higher authority, but in the hope of such a reward, as 
unassisted reason did not discover, and could not promise te 


bestow. 
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If thus valuable and extensive be our obligations to classical 
literature, they will surely justify, what, indeed, has not escaped 
censure or complaint, the large portion of time — and ne- 
cessarily bestowed upon it. The justification too will be more 
complete and satisfactory, when it is considered, that much of this 
time is the season of childhood, when little else would be attemp- 
ted or obtained; that daily observation warrants us in concluding, 
the hours would otherwise be less usefully employed; and that 
no other system has yet been devised, from which the intellectual 
powers can derive equal advantage and improvement. 

The superficial and common-place objections, not unfrequently 
urged against this general attention to the classics, seem hardly 
to deserve a minute and separate examination. One parent may 
still inquire, what advantage can accrue to his son from the attain- 
ment of languages which he will never be called upon to speak! 
A second may ask, what information is to be obtained from Greek 
and Roman authors, which our own writers cannot equally afford! 
and a third may demand, why his child should be tormented dur- 
ing the most pleasing season of life with the pursuit of such know- 
ledge, as can be of little use in the acquisition of money! But to 
these inquiries, and such as these, I have no other answer to give, 
and, it is presumed, no other will be a necessary, than what 
the present disquisition has already supplied. 

That I would recommend classical literature to every student, 
who has the means and the opportunity to obtain it, the encomium 
already passed upon it will sufficiently demonstrate. In some 
professions it is indispensibly necessary; in others it is highly use- 
ful; and in every respectable situation of life it is an ornament 
and an advantage. It is therefore to be pursued, wherever it does 
not require such an expense, as prudence must condemn; wher- 
ever it does not demand the time, which ought to be devoted to 
the acquisition of information more immediately necessary; and 
wherever it doves not interfere with the discharge of duties, that 
cannot innocently be neglected. Where this literature may be 
most successfully studied is a question, which the reader will find 
already decided; if not to his own satisfaction, according to the 
best judgment of the author. 


—. +e 


ON THE ART OF TEACHING. 


Tuat every man should be alike able te communicate to others 
the knowledge which he possesses himself, is a position that ap- 
pears very plausible in theory; but which will be found in prac- 
tice to be at a great distance from the truth. Men of equal attain- 
ments convey information to others with by no means equal suc- 
cess. Every schoolmaster knows by experience that different as- 
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sistants, where each is in point of literature fully adequate to the 
task he undertakes, produce very different degrees of improve- 
ment in the pupils entrusted to their care; that there is an art 
of teaching, of little less value than skill in the science to be 
taught. Of this art it is not intended to deliver a regular and 
complete system; but to state a few of the observations which my 
own practice has suggested. To the experienced teacher I have 
no discoveries to communicate, no secrets to reveal. But to him 
who is yet new in the profession, J shall endeavour to show, that 
the mode of communicating instruction to his pupils is of serious 
importance to their progress; and to suggest such expedients, as 
may, in some degree, either facilitate his labour, or contribute to 
its success. 

This art of teaching is the most useful and necessary in the 
study of the classics; to this study, therefore, my directions shall 
be confined. Of the other objects of instruction at school some- 
thing has been already said; and the same principles, indeed, will 
apply, not only to every other language; but, as far as they are 
general, to the pursuit of every science. 

In the study of the Latin tongue, as soon as the pupil can repeat 
with tolerable accuracy the declensions and tenses, and decline 
and conjugate other words upon the models given in hisaccidence, 
let him immediately proceed to learn the syntax; and at the same 
time begin to apply it, not only in the Ho produced as ex- 
amples in his grammar, but in the perusal of some other easy por- 
tion of the language; Cato’s Disticks, Selecte e Veteri Testamento 
Historie, or the Colloquies of Cordery. By thus applying the 
rules of syntax, as fast as they are learnt, the labour is rendered 
less irksome and more beneficial to the student: the design and 
use of it are in some degree seen and understood. ‘The utility of 
this mode of proceeding, it may be imagined, is too obvious to 
stand in need of recommendation: but [ have known many coun- 
try schools, where the children are confined not only months, but 
years, to the dry repetition of the Latin grammar alone; till, in- 
deed, the daily drudgery of committing to memory, what they 
could not comprehend, more frequently excited a prejudice against 
literature, than encouraged their diligence in the pursuit. Those 
portions of the grammar denominated from their initial words 
Propria que maribus, and, As in presenti, are worth the trouble 
of being committed to memory; because they teach, if not a com- 

lete system, the general principles of inflexion; and, at least, they 
enable the pupil to decline, to conjugate, and to translate so many 
substantives and verbs. 

In parsing the lesson, or a portion of it, after it has been trans- 
lated, or, to speak more technically, construed, the pupil should 
for every thing produce his rule: if he cannot repeat it, he should 
be required to tell in what page of his grammar it may be found; 
to turn to it, and to read it for the information of himself and his 
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class; and when the lesson is concluded, to learn by heart the 
rule in question; and a few of those, that precede or follow it, as 
a punishment for his former neglect. I would limit the pupil to 
ae gy merely what is necessary to the present purpose; the 
rule, if that immediately apply; and the exception only, if the point 
under consideration form an exception. This is sufficient to show 
that the student understands what is required of him; and saves 
the time both of himself and his teacher. A rule of grammar, he 
should be told too, does not give the philosophical reason, or ex- 
plain the abstract principle, of what it declares; but merely states 
the practice of the best writers in the language; and has been fixed 
and established upon their authority. It will, indeed, often appear 
to have its foundation in the nature of things; but its actual basis 
is always compact. To impress these rules thoroughly upon the 
understanding and memory of the pupil is one of the principal 
purposes of instruction. This alone can enable him to ascertain 
the true sense of a passage by its grammatical construction; to 
prepare every subsequent lesson for his master; and to read the 
authors in the language, when the master is no longer at hand. 

From the easiest Latin that can be found to exemplify the rules 
of grammar, the pupil may proceed to the perusal of Selecte e 
profanis Scriptoribus Historie, Phedrus, Nepos, Justin, or Eu- 
tropius, at the choice and discretion of the master: for amongst 
these there is no decisive reason for a pisgcnnge But as soon as 
the age and progress of the scholar will by any means admit, he 
should learn the rules of prosody, and read poetry in order to ap- 
ply them. For this purpose selections from the works of Ovid. 
cannot be too strongly recommended. ‘The verses will quickly 
attune the ear of the reader; as they are distinguished for softness 
and harmony; and they may be understood with facility; as they 
possess much of the ease and perspicuity of prose. To these, 
then, let the rules of prosody be incessantly applied. Scanning 
must be the business of every lesson, and nonsense lines forma 
part of the exercise of almost every day. In order to enforce at- 
tention to right pronunciation, [ would recommend, that for ever 
false quantity pronounced, in one lesson, the offender should be 
required to provide, against the next, a given number of nonsense 
lines; and to introduce in each the word in which the error was 
committed. ‘The captain of the class may keep a register of the 
defaulters and their transgressions. This is one of the most effica- 
cious expedients, I ever found, to prevent offences against prosody, 
or to correct them. I take it for granted that, in the mean time, 
all the usual exercises of a school, whether of grammar, translation, 
or composition, are required and enforced with such strictness 
and regularity, as their utility and importance demand. 

When the syntax and prosody are fully understood, the student 
may proceed to the Commentaries of Ceesar and the Aéneid of Vir- 
gil: and together with these should commence the honourable but 
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arduous task of his Greek Grammar. For the acquisition of the 
Greek language nearly the same process, as was employed for the 
Latin, must be again recommended. The rules of inflexion and 
syntax must be first committed to memory; and may be exercised 
in Grece Sententie, and portions of the New Testament. Selec- 
tions from Xenophon or Lucian should next be put into the hands 
of the pupils: not only because the stile of the Attic writers is the 
most pure and the most elegant; but because their declensions and 
tenses deviate the least from the Paradigmata of the common 
grammars. As soon as possible, however, a few of the books of 
the Iliad must be read; and that not merely for the beauties of the 
oetry of Homer, but for the dialects and prosody of the language. 
he two last, indeed, are almost as much neglected in our com- 
mon schools, as if they were either not understood by the master, 
or did not form any essential part of Grecian literature. That 
composition in the Greek language is not more familiarly practised 
in our schools is, indeed, greatly to be lamented; but it is more 
easy to account for the existence of the evil, than to apply an ef- 
ficacious remedy. As this language, however, is confessedly the 
most difficult of those usually taught among us, every pense’ Roary 
that facilitates the acquisition of it, should be employed with a 
frequency proportioned to the difficulty to be surmounted: and till 
the same exercises are required with the same regularity for both, 
_Wwe shall still have reason to complain, that, while the Latin tongue 
is every where taught and extensively understood, a critical know- 
ledge of the Greek is confined to a hee of our most distinguished 
scholars. ‘The former language, is indeed, more immediately use- 
ful in some of our liberal professions; but the latter is the more 
copious, the more harmonious, and the more beautiful in itself; 
and a knowledge of it the more desirable, from the greater num- 
ber and excellence of its authors. 

That the pupil should be required to commit to memory the 
most celebrated passages, whether narratives, speeches, or descrip- 
tions, as they occur in the authors which he reads; that repetitions 
in Greek and Latin should constitute a very frequent lesson, I 
urge with the greater earnestness, not merely on account of the 
great utility of the exercise, but because in many of our private 
seminaries this exercise is very culpably neglected. Locke, indeed, 
forming his opinion from theory alone, condemns these repetitions; 
because they are laborious to the student; but Quinctilian, judging 
from experience, for the same reason earnestly recommends them. 
They are certainly calculated, not only toimprove the memory by 
practice, and to fix the sense and the prosody of so many words in 
the mind of the student, but to teach him the true use and meaning 
of terms in their different combinations, the elegance of arrange- 
ment, the figures of poetry, and whatever advantages are derived 
from the varieties of phraseology and the beauties of style. It is 
obvious, however, that to labour through fifty lines of Homer or 
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Virgil in a half whisper at the desk of the master, with many 
hesitations and recollections, and occasional assistance from a 
prompter, this is by no means the rational and beneficial repeti- 
tion, which every judicious teacher will require. ‘The portion 
appointed should be delivered, not only with correctness and flu- 
ency, but occasionally in the hearing of the whole school; and with 
such deliberation, accent, and emphasis, as the sense of the pas- 
sage and the rules of public speaking require; that to all the other 
advantages of repetition may be added the improvement of articu- 
lation and the graces of elocution. 

In this account of the mechanical process, by which the rudi- 
ments of the learned languages may be obtained, I have confined 
myself to the outline of what I believe to be daily practised in our 
— schools, and in many of our most reputable academies. To 

ave been more minute must have been tedious without use; but 
it was necessary to advert to the subject; that our schools of infe- 
rior reputation may have an opportunity of learning what steps 
they ought to pursue, and be stimulated to the imitation of what 
they know has been successful. 

Soon the moment that what has been already stated, is accom- 
plished, the authors to be read in each of the learned languages 
may be selected at the discretion of the master. The compara- 
tive ease or difficulty of different writers is not any longer a deci- 
sive motive for preference. In each of our public schools the suc- 
cession of books is, I believe, invariably fixed; and the evil of de- 
parting from the established rule would probably be as great as 
the advantage to be obtained by any change. But the circum- 
stances of an academy leave the master more at liberty; and of 
this he may often avail himself much te the benefit of his pupils. 
Besides the authors, which I have already had occasion to men- 
tion, and a few others universally read in schools, because their 
merit and utility are universally known, I wish to recommend a 
portion of a still greater variety. I confine the student to a por- 
tion; because of a number of authors the time spent at school, it is 
obvious, will not allow the perusal of the whole; and I recommend 
the variety; because the pupil becomes acquainted with their style, 
their subject, their merits, and their history: and I have frequently 
observed that the student in his maturer age will undertake to 
read the whole of an author, of which he had read a part at school; 
while many others will be neglected by him, only. because he — 
poses them to be more difficult, or knows not that they are equally 
valuable. For this reason it is that I think a youth, designed to 
appear in the world as a man of learning, should not quit his 
school without reading some portion of what are usually consider- 
ed as the higher classics, the more difficult writers in the learned 
languages. And as one of the best arts of teaching is to secure 
the attention of the pupil, care should be taken that the portion 
selected be calculated for entertainment, as well as instruction. 
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Of the tragedies of Sophocles which time has spared, the Edypus 
Tyrannus is the most interesting to the reader. When any por- 
tion of the works of Aristotle or Plato is to be employed as a school 
book, the Zreatise on Poetry from the former, and the Dialogues 
selected by Forster from the latter, seem best adapted to the pur- 
pose. Of Thucydides the Speeches of Nicias and Alcibiades, the 
Plague of Athens, and the Destruction of the Grecian Army in 
Sicily, seldom fail to please the reader; and are a sufficient spe- 
cimen of the style and manner of the author. From the Epistles 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca I have often wished to see, what 
might easily be made, a small and judicious selection for the use 
of schools. Tacitus has for no sufficient reason, that [ am able 
to discover, been generally proscribed as a school book. His ex- 
cellencies as an historian are not questioned: and the Life of Ag- 
ricolo cannot fail to be interesting to an English scholar. The 
treatise on the Manners of the Germans has been justly celebra- 
ted; but except the few passages that are supposed to contain the 
rudiments of our civil constitution, it is surely not superior to the 
rest of his works either in entertainment or information. The at- 
tention of the juvenile reader will be more forcivly engaged by the 
former books of the Annals. Where time and circumstances ad- 
mit, I would not suffer a youth to quit his school without having 
read a tragedy of Euripides, and a few of the Odes of Pindar. 

On the same ground of securing the attention of the pupil, as 
well as for the more important purpose of fixing just principles in 
his mind, the choice of books may sometimes be directed by the 
circumstances of the times; by the military or political transac- 
tions, in which our own or foreign nations happen to be engaged. 
The nature, the situation, and the incidents of any war, in which 
the interests of our country or our colonies are involved, will often 
give new attractions to the Commentaries of Ceesar and the na- 
basis of Xenophon. 

The progress of the student, however, does not depend more 
upon the choice of the authors to be read, than upon the conduct 
of the master, when the class appears before him for instruction. 
In order to engage the best attention of his pupils, it is of the 
highest moment to secure theirrespect. This is in the first in- 
stance effected by convincing them that he is both enabled by his 
talents, and disposed by a sense of his duty, to contribute to their 
advantage and improvement. And it is still further insured by 
gravity of deportment, distance of behaviour, and steadiness of 
temper and discipline. The fashionable notion of considering his 
pupils as his young friends, and the fashionable system of receiv- 
ing them as parlour boarders, are unfavourable alike to the do- 
mestic comfort of the master, and the literary improvement of the 
scholar. He should rarely admit his pupils into his presence, but 
in their proper character; when he is officially engaged with them. 
For in hardly any other instance does familiarity, by creating con- 
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tempt, do such extensive mischief. Let him be cautious too how 
he attempts that wit and pleasantry, to which a schoolmaster is 
perpetually tempted, as well by the ludicrous nature of the ob- 
jects that frequently come before him, as by the certainty that his 
jests will always be received with the laugh of applause. In ri- 
diculing idleness and folly true wit of the graver cast may some- 
times be attended with beneficial effects; but in the mirth excited 
by burlesque or buffoonery, there is too large a agen of contempt 
to be consistent with respect. The voice of the master should be 
oracular in the school; and his dictates the unalterable law of the 
community, over which he presides. From the fear of a frown of 
censure, or in the hope of a smile of approbation, from a teacher 
of this description, students in general will exert more care and 
diligence, than can be ensured by the rod of any other man. I am 
well aware how hostile are modern manners to the system which 
I would recommend; and I can only lament that this is one in- 
stance, amongst many, in which it is the misfortune, as well as 
the duty, of a schoolmaster to oppose the system of modern man- 
ners. 

However absurd or incredible it may seem, I have known schools, 
where to construe a page of a Greek or Latin author constituted 
the whole of a lecture in the Classics. The syntax and the pro- 
sody were either reserved for a separate weekly lesson, or wholly 
neglected. Of prosody something has been said already: and pars- 
ing should certainly form a part, for it is, indeed, an essential part 
of every lesson of every day. With younger boys I would go 
regularly through either the whole, or a given number of the first 
sentences, of what has been construed; and to those more advanced 
every peculiarity of grammar, construction, or phraseology, should 
be carefully pointed out and fully explained. Every lesson should 
be construed at least twice throughout. ‘The first time, the train 
of reasoning, the succession of events, or the beauties of the poetry 
may be interrupted, to illustrate such points of grammar or my- 
thology, geography or history, as the narrative or the allusions 
happen to suggest. But the second time, no such interruption 
should take place; that the students may read with the full relish 
what is then presumed to be fully understood. 

When in the progress of their classical studies it is become ne- 
cessary that a new book be put into the hands of any class of his 
pupils, it will be proper for the teacher to inform them of the per- 
sonal character of the author, and of the age and country in which 
he lived; so far, at least, as these circumstances may be supposed 
to have affected the work, which they are now to read. And in 
the course of the perusal, it will be still further incumbent upon 
him to explain to them in what respects the peculiar opinions or 
expressions of the writer have proceeded from any other source 
than nature and truth; from his prejudices, or his patriotism, from 
his interest, ignorance or superstition, from his taste or his habits, 
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his friendship or enmities, his hopes or fears. Such a mode of 
ae ence will probably excite in their minds the desire of still 
urther information on the subjects before them; and it will certain- 
ly give clearness and precision to that which they immediately 
obtain. 

‘That no individual may be permitted to withdraw his attention, 
or to return to his place without his proportion of information, the 
construing of every different lesson should begin at a different 
way of the class. A second boy may be called upon to tell what 

as been said by the first, or to repeat the comments made upon 
it by the master. The same subject may be revived at various 
periods of the same lesson, or inquiries may be made respecting 
it, and answers required, at the lesson of the following day. Care 
must be taken that explanation be level to the capacities of those, 
for whose use it is intended; that every object be placed in points 
of view so varied or so familiar that the pupils cannot fail to un- 
derstand it. No art of instruction perhaps is superior to that 
which has derived its name from the practice of Socrates; and 
which, by apposite questions, leads the student to the discover 
of what he wants to know. It is peculiarly calculated for the 
study of grammar and of languages; and whether it be required to 
correct the errors of the pupil, or to impress truth upon his mind 
and memory, no other expedient is more pleasing in the process, 
or more certain in its effects. 

The student must be allowed, on all proper occasions, to re- 
quest instruction from his preceptor. He must be permitted, not 
only when preparing his lesson, to apply to the master for assis- 
tance under any —— that impedes his progress; and when 
the lesson is heard, to solicit a further illustration of any point, 
which has not been explained to his satisfaction; but to propose 
his doubts, and to make known his curiosity, on every subject con- 
nected with literature and science: and wherever the desire of 
knowledge appears, it should be immediately encouraged; as well 
by bestowing upon it the commendation which it deserves, as b 
cheerfully communicating the information required. It is told to 
the praise of Georgias, the Rhetorician of Leontium, that he invi- 
ted his pupils to consult him, whenever they found it necessary; 
and that he engaged to solve every question, which might be pro- 
posed, respecting their studies and their improvement. Let the 
master of an academy be equally prepared at all points for the 
discharge of the duties of his station; and he may rest assured that 
information, given in answer to voluntary inquiries, will not onl 
be the most permanently remembered by the pupil, but excite the 
warmest gratitude towards the master, and the highest esteem for 
his person and character. ; 

Before the teacher dismisses any class of his scholars to their 
places, it will become him to consider, whether they return from 
him wiser than they came; whether the sense of any word or sen- 
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tence, whether any rule of grammar or construction, whether any 
truth of science, of history, or of morals, has been rendered more 
clear to their understandings, or more deeply fixed in their recol- 
lection. And if nothing of this kind has been effected, he may be 
assured, he has not some Beeb what his station anc his duty re- 
quire. The time that can be allotted to the business of education 
does not allow it to continue for a momentat astand. No lesson 
should pass without its proportion of benefit to the student. 

In teaching the classics the preceptor should not fail perpetual- 
ly to illustrate ancient laws and customs, characters and transac- 
tions, by their corresponding objects in modern times; and to com- 
pare and contrast the brilliant passages in the writers of antiquity 
with the beauties of our national authors. This will often recom- 
mend the latter to notice, and make both more fully understood. 
It will attract and fix the attention of the student, by exhibiting 
his labour in the colours of pleasure. Just observations, elucida- 
ted and enforced by apposite anecdotes, will always engage the 
most thoughtless and volatile; and while the latter are remembered 
the former will not be wholly forgotten. It is by these occasional 
aml incidental remarks, that the taste for literature is ofien im- 
planted and matured; and that the principles of judgment and 
criticism are successfully taught, without the repelling formality 
of a lecture. It is thus that the important subjects of politics, of 
ethics, and of religion itself, may be introduced with the greatest 
advantage; and the soundest principles immoveably established in 
the mind. However extensive, then, may be the information, and 
however profound the learning of the preceptor, the whole may be 
brought forward and exerted for the benefit of those entrusted to 
his care: and let not the half-learned witling flatter himself that 
he has attained science enough, or the ablest scholar that he al- 
ready possesses too much, for the due discharge of the various and 
important duties of a schoolmaster. 


—+ a 


STANZAS. 


1. 


Sav what is worse than blank Despair? 
’Tis that sick hope—too weak for flying, 

That plays at fast and loose with Care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying! 


“de 


Though Promise be a welcome guest, 
Yet may it be too late a comer; 
*Tis but a cuckoo voice at best, 
The joy of spring, scarce heard in summer. 
@CTOBER, 1823.—Nno. 258 41 
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Zo a Cold Beauty. 


3. 


Then now consent, this very hour 

Let the kind word of peace be spoken; 
Like dew upon a wither’d flower 

Is comfort to the heart that’s broken. 


4. 


The heart, whose will is from above, 
Shall yet its mortal taint discover; 

For Time, which cannot alter love, 
Hath power to kill the hapless lover. 
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TO A COLD BEAUTY. 


1. 


Lapy, wouldst thou heiress be 

To Winter’s cold and cruel part? 
When he sets the rivers free, 

Thou dost still lock up thy heart;— 
Thou that shouldst outlast the snow, 
But in the whiteness of thy brow? 


Oo 


Awe 


Scorn and cold neglect are made 
For winter gloom and winter wind, 
But thou wilt wrong the suinmer air, 
Breathing it to words unkind,— 
Breath which only should belong 
To love, to sunlight, and to song! 


3. 
When the little buds unclose, 
Red, and white, and pied, and blue, 
And that virgin flower, the rose, 
Opes her heart to hold the dew, 
Wilt thou lock thy bosom up 
With no jewel in its cup? 


4. 


Let not cold December sit 

Thus in Love’s peculiar throne;— 
Brooklets are not prisoned now, 

But crystal frosts are all agone, 
And that which hangs upon the spray, 
it is no snow, but flower of May! 








HUTTON’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS.* 
[For the Port Folio. } 


Dr. Cuartes Hurron was born at Newcastle, in Northumber- 
land, 14th August, 1737, and died at London, 27th January, 1823, 
in the 86th year of his age. He received only a common and de- 
fective education, and was a self-taught mathematician, as is ob- 
vious from the incorrect style of all his works. He was the author 
of several books of considerable merit, which were among the best 
of the kind at the time of their publication. He was at the head 
of the Royal Military College at Woolwich for the long space of 
thirty-five years, and raised the course of instruction, and the 
reputation, of that institution. He was the author of many inven- 
tions and improvements in different parts of theoretical and prac- 
tical mathematics. His example, industry, and influence, bows, 

erhaps, contributed more to the cultivation and advancement of 
mathematical and physical science in England than his writings. 
His memory will be perpetuated as a benefactor to his country, 
and an ornament to the age in which he lived. But his superior 
attainments, public services, and personal qualities were more re- 
spected_by his numerous friends and acquaintances than his wri- 
tings will be by posterity. Of all his works his Mathematical 
Tables are the most valuable, and the most likely to be perma- 
nent. 

Hutton’s Course of Mathematics has been recently republished, 
in this country, under the superintendence and sanction of an 
eminent mathematician, who is also a professor of matiematics in 
one of our oldest colleges; otherwise we should not have taken 
notice of it so long after its first publication in England. 

Books of inferior merit sometimes continue long in use in pla- 
ces of education, to the great detriment of literature and science, 
because they are recommended by men of confined reading, whose 
opinions happen to be respected by the ignorant multitude. Many 
instances of this unlucky accident might be adduced in this coun- 
try. Books have been obtruded upon the public, which ought to 
have been consigned to oblivion, and superseded by much better 
works of the same kind. However, there is some prospect that the 
performance now under review cannot continue long in print, in 
this country, to the exclusion of other books which are better 


* A course of Mathematics for the use of academies as well as private 
tuition, by Charles Hutton, LL. D. F. R. S, and Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, revised, corrected, and 
improved, by Robert Adrain, LL. D. &c. Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Columbia College, New York.—2 vols. 8vo. 8 dol- 
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adapted to the purposes of academical education. ‘If Dr. Adrain 
had made a judicious selection of the more popular and useful 
parts, in one volume 8vo, and had also published all the problems 
in another volume, with solutions to the whole, or at least to the 
most difficult, he would have rendered an acceptable service to 
students. Such a copious collection of miscellaneous exercises is 
a desideratum in this country, and would be extremely useful to 
numerous individuals who have made some proficiency in the ele- 
ments of matheimatics. Many of the problems in the higher parts 
of the course are applicable to practical purposes, and therefore 
would be still more useful and interesting to the reader. ‘The 
problems constitute an essential part of the course, and deserve 
more praise than the rest of it. We think this work inferior, both 
in plan and execution, to one of the sam nature and design, com- 
piled by four professors, and published for the use of the seminary 
of Saint Cyr in Paris. A good translation of that judicious trea- 
tise would be a better and a cheaper text-book in our colleges than 
any which we now possess. There is no expectation that Day’s 
course of pure mathematics will be cempleted; and the course 
which is publishing at Cambridge, (in the state of Massachusetts,) 
is too voluminous and expensive for the present state of mathe- 
matical science in this country. 

We shall now assume our critical functions, and take a cursory 
survey of the work before us, beginning with Dr. Flutton’s account 
of its nature and design. 

« A short and easy course of the mathematical sciences has lon 
been considered as a desideratum for the use of students in the 
different schools of education: one that should hold a middle rank 
between the more voluminous and bulky collections of this kind, 
and the mere abstract and brief common-place forms, of princi- 
ples and memorandums. For long experience, in all seminaries 
of learning, has shown, that such a work was very much wanted, 
and would prove a great and general benefit; as, for want of it, 
recourse has always been obliged to be had to a number of other 
books, of different authors, selecting a part from one, and a part 
from another, as seemed most suitable to the purpose in hand.— 
To remove these inconveniences, the author of the present work 
has been induced, from time to time, to compose various parts of 
this Course of Mathematics. As this work has been composed 
expressly with the intention of adapting it to the purposes of aca- 
demical education, it is not designed to hold out the expectation 
of many new inventions and discoveries; but rather to collect and. 
arrange the most useful principles ina convenient practical form, 
to demonstrate them in a plain and concise way, and to illustrate 
them with suitable examples; rejecting whatever seem to be mat- 
ters of nere curiosity, and retaining only such parts and branches 
as have a direct tendency and application to some useful pur- 
pose in life or profession. [t is, however, expected that something 
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new may be found in many parts of these volumes, as well in the 
matter, as in the arrangement and manner of demonstration.” 
How far the work corresponds with the author’s design, as is 
stated in the preface, mathematicians may judge from an inspec- 
tion of the contents, and the manner of execution. The incorrect 
style of the preceding extract is a fair specimen of that of the 
whole work. The author’s design was good and useful, but his 
execution of it has disappointed our expectations. From the pro- 
fessions in the preface we were led to expect an original produc- 
tion of great extent, utility, and excellence. We knew that the 
author was a man of experience and ability, and helda high station 
in one of the most celebrated scientific institutions in Europe. 
The English edition consists of three volumes in 8vo. The first 
two volumes were written by Dr. Hutton, more than twenty years 
ago; the last is the joint production of Hutton and Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, the present Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy. The third volume contains continuations of cer- 
tain parts of the other two volumes, and also a number of new 
tracts on various subjects. ‘The American editor has incorporated 
the parts of the last volume with their corresponding parts in the 
first and second, and has reduced the whole to two large volumes 
in 8vo. ‘This is the most extensive, and the only complete course 
of pure mathematics that has been published in America. He 
says in his preface, that the authors of the treatise have selected 
the most useful and practical parts of mathematics. We cannot 
assent to his opinion; and we think that the third volume of the 
English edition somewhat resembles the refuse of an author’s 
study, which might be picked up and laid on his shel without 
any loss to the public. Of what use to military students, or to stu- 
dents in general, are Polygonometry, Isoperimetry, &c? Why 
are more useful subjects omitted, as Continued Fractions, the Dif- 


ferential Method, Indeterminate Analysis, Reversion, and Sum-. 


mation of series, &c? 

Hutton’s Arithmetic is good, but not better than the treatises 
of Arithmetic of Keith, Joice, Bonnycastie, and others. Its merit 
and character are established, and cannot be affected by our praise. 

“ Algebra” contains rules and examj/es, but is deficient in theory. 
Thus, the rules of Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportion are 
not demonstrated, but only illustrated by numerical examples. 
This is an essential defect in an elementary book designed for 
the use of youth. The rudiments of the science are not developed, 
and exhibited in such a simple and perspicuous manner as to give 
learners clear notions of them. In this respect Hutton is infe- 
rior to Bridge, Bonnycastle, (2 vols 8vo.) and to several foreign 
writers, as Euler, Bezout, Bossut, Lacroix. The first three are 
models of simple and perspicuous composition. 

Hutton’s second method of proving the rule for the sign of the 
product of two negative factors is absurd. He supposes a quan- 
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tity to be equal to nothing, and then performs certain operations 
with it, as if it were a real quantity. He forgets the maxim of 
the logicians, namely, “ex mihilo nihil fit”? Other writers have 
committed the same blunder, and involved students in a labyrinth 
of mystery and nonsense. Even the celebrated Euler is bewil- 
dered upon this subject; and, if we mistake not, (for we write from 
memory,) his reasoning upon the sign of the product of two nega- 
tive factors would prove that the sign of two affirmative factors is 
negative. Multiplication is a compendious method of addition, 
and requires no other rules for the signs of any simple products 
than those for the signs of sums and differences in addition and 
subtraction of algebraical quantities. If the learner attend to 
these he will not be apt to err in the signs of any products. 

Hutton’s definition of a surd is erroneous. ‘“Surds,” says he, 
**are such quantities as have no exact root.” According to this 
definition the rational numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, &c. are surds, for they 
are not susceptible of evolution. This, no doubt, was an oversight; 
and perhaps the author never saw the definition after it was prin- 
ted. It is corrected in the American edition, but remains in the 
fifth English edition. 

The definition of an equation does not appear to be accurate, 
and is not well expressed. “An equation is when two equal 
quantities, differently expressed, are compared together by means 
of the sign — placed between them.” Now two equal quantities 
differently expressed must be the same quantity expressed in two 
different ways. Thus, a and 6 are two different quantities; but if 
they be equal to each other, then they are the same quantity ex- 
pressed di@ferently. Hence we deduce this definition, which is 
more precise than Hutton’s. An equation is the equality of two 
different expressions of the same quantity. The definition of an 
equation is incorrect in many books of Algebra. 

Our author gives the common rules for the reduction of equa- 
tions, illustrated by appropriate examples, but without any explana- 
tions or demonstrations. Thev are not evident without proof, 
and depend upon the common axioms of mathematics. Defects 
and inadvertences generally occur in the works of men who are 
self-taught, or have not received the benefit of a good education. 
Numerous instances of the truth of this objection might be ad- 
duced from the writings of many ingenious, self-taught men. One 
of the greatest objections to their writings is the inaccuracy and 
obscurity of their style, which is an unfit model for the imitation 
of youth. ‘To this objection the present work is particularly lia- 
ble. 

Hutton’s method of resolving questions in simple and quadratic 
equations is exceptionable. The reason whica he assigns for his ope- 
rations is insufficient. “ In all these solutions,” he says, “ as many 
unknown letters are always used as there are unknown numbers 
to be found, purposely the better to exercise the modes of reduc- 
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ing the equations: avoiding the short ways of notation, which, 
though giving a shorter solution, are for that reason less useful 
to the pupil, as affording less exercise in practising the several 
rules in reducing equations.’? Why did he not give a sufficient 
number of examples in the solution of equations which contain 
two or three unknown quantities? Itis always supposed that 
questions are to be resolved by the most natural, simple, and con- 
cise processes; not by those which are circuitous and prolix. Most 
of the questions can be resolved by shorter and easier methods of 
operation, which he has previously delivered. The first question 
is, “to find two numbers such, that their sum shall be ten, and 
their difference six.” Now would any teacher direct his pupil to 
resolve this problem by means of two unknown quantities? We 
may remark the awkward phraseology in the preceding quotation; 
a species of phraseology which deforms the whole work. Algebra 
comprehends Simple, Quadratic, Cubic, and Biquadratic Equa- 
tions, resolved by the usual rules; Equations of all degrees resolv- 
ed by a method of approximation which was invented by Mr. John 
Bernonilli, “Interest and Annuities.” This part of the course can- 
not be recommended as the best production of the kind. It is not 
destitute of merit, and holds the same rank as the Abridgment 
of Bonnycastle’s Algebra, to which it bears a considerable resem- 
blance. 

We shall next offer some strictures on the article “Geometry.” 
The author says that this part “is made much more easy and 
simple.” In point of style it is incorrect and awkward. ‘The 
principles and demonstrations are not always accurate and unex- 
——, The definition of a straight line comprehends both 
« definition and a proposition. ‘The assumption of the equality of 
right angles, as an axiom, is gratuitous, and is not evident. ‘The 
definition involves a proposition which requires proof; the axiom 
is a proposition which may be clearly inferred from the definitions 
of a perpendicular and a right angle. “A right line, or straight 
line, lies all in the same direction, between its extremities; a is 
the shortest distance between two points.”” The first member of 
this sentence, though badly expressed, conveys a full idea of a 
straight line. The second member is a proposition which can be 
demonstrated after theorem X; and the author has annexed it as 
a corollary to that theorem. Withouta simpler notion of a straight 
line no learner could conceive that it was the shortest distance 
between two points. If it could be admitted as a definition, he 
might, like M. Legendre, have demonstrated the tenth theorem 
by means of it. Professor Leslie has demonstrated, in the notes 
to his Geometry, that a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

Many geometers, both ancient and modern, have proposed va- 
rious definitions of a straight line, some of which are remote from 
common apprehension. It appears to us that the common English 
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terms, straight line, (that is, stretched line,) convey a clear and 
distinct meaning of the nature of the line. The following defini- 
tions of a straight line have been given by different authors, and 
are clear and ‘intelligible to students: A straight line is that 
which lies evenly betweeen its extreme points, or “has all its parts 
lying in the same direction, or every where tends the same way, 
or holds the same undeviating course throughout its whole extent. 
All these definitions have the same meaning; but the phraseology 
of the firsi, (which is from Simson’s Euclid,) is rarely understood 
beyond the northern parts of Britain. Mr. Bonnycastle, in his 
excellent treatise of geometry, criticises Simson’s dieitien, and 
gives the same differently expressed. Other definitions have been 
proposed by Boscovich, Playfair, Cresswell, and others; but they 
are not intelligible to students. 

Hutton’s tenth axiom, namely, “all right angles are equal to 
one another,” is not obvious as an inde endent principle, but its 
truth is manifest as a corollary from the eleventh and fifteenth 
definitions. From those definitions it appears that all right angles 
are formed by straight lines standing upon other straight lines, 
and making the adjacent angles equal to one another, (which an- 
gles are called right angles;) consequently all right angles are equal 
to one another. From “the time of Proclus to the present this pro- 
perty of right angles has been considered as a distinct proposition, 
and has been demonstrated indirectly (or ex reductione ad ab- 
surdum.) It is the first theorem in Legendre’s Geometry, a work 
which has received as much praise as its intrinsic merit deserves. 

The theorems and problems are separated, as if they were un- 
| connected, and had no mutual ieee. Are the problems in 
ih zeometry subordinate to the theorems? If the theorems could not’ 

be applied to the solution of problems they would be of no use. 
There is no advantage in this novel arrangement, and there is 
some disadvantage in it, for sone theorems might be demonstrated 
in a more simple. manner by means of the problems, if they were 
disposed among the theorems in their natural order, as in Euclid’s 
Elements. In the demonstrations of some theorems our author is 
obliged to assume the practicability of certain problems. But in 
a legitimate demonstration nothing ought to be assumed, except 
postulates which are self-evident. M. Legendre has followed this 
absurd arrangement; and it is curious to observe his perplexity in 
the demonstr: ation of the first problem in book third. He is, like 
Hutton, obliged to assume problems, which he afterward demon- 
strates ina subsequent part of his treatise of Geometry. 

The doctrine of proportion is restricted to commensurable ae 
tities; and we think the author has rightly excluded the incompre 
hensible jargon about incommensurables, such as the fifth boo 
Euclid, which has puzzled commentators and students for se 
thousand years. The properties of solids are demonstrated by the 

method of indivisibles, first introduced into Geometry by Cava- 
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lerius. This method of demonstration is not strictly geometrical; 
but it is intelligible and satisfactory to learners, and may therefore 
be admitted in the more popular kind of books for youth. At the 
end are annexed thirty-nine useful problems. 

This article seems to contain all the useful and necessary pro- 
positions of geometry, without any which are merely subsidiary, 
and otherwise useless. It is written with sufficient perspicuity, 
but in a slovenly style. We think that the editor might have ta- 
ken the liberty to correct and improve the most exceptionable 
inaccuracies of composition. It is not expedient to retain the 
faults of books intended for the use of youth in a foreign country. 
We want what is valuable, not what is worthless and injurious. 
{n «Plane Geometry” the author has generally adopted Euclid’s 
demonstrations: he has, in some cases, introduced improvements, 
= has added some propositions which are not in Simson’s Eu- 
clid. 

Plane Trigonometry” contains all the theorems which are re- 
quisite in the solution of the cases of rectilineal triangles, with the 
mensuration of heights and distances, and a variety of numerical 
examples. This part has no particular merit, nor preference to 
some other short treatises. “ Analytical Plane Trigonometry,” and 
“Spherical Trigonometry,” by Dr. Gregory, are not as clear and 
neat as might be wished. ‘The most useful formule are investigated, 
and the solutions of spherical triangles are annexed. Gregory 
furnished several other articles in the third volume of the Englis 
edition, which are designated in his treatise of Trigonometry in 
i2mo. Though he is an able mathematician, yet he cannot claim 
the merit of perspicuity and elegance in his writings. He does 
not communicate instruction to his readers in the clearest and 
most agreeable manner. 

“ Mensuration of planes and solids, in theory and practice,” and 
“ Land Surveying,” may be recommended to all persons who desire 
to learn those branches. They appear to be a judicious abridg- 
ment of the large treatise of Mensuration, which established Hut- 
ton’s character as a mathematician before he obtained the profes- 
sorship at Woolwich. ‘They are not, however, preferable to some 
more recent works of the same kind by Bonnycastle, Robertson, 
Nesbit, and Ingram. We think Nesbit’s Mensuration, contain- 
ing land surveying, guaging, &c. and Landman’s Practical Geome- 
try, containing a great variety of useful geometrical problems, 
mensuration, and plane trigonometry, the best books of the kind. 
They are entirely practical; and the latter is for the use of the 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where the author is Professor 
of Fortification. 

Next in order follow “Conic Sections,” which the author seems 
to consider as his master-piece. “They are treated,” says he, “in a 
manner at once new, easy, and natural; so much so indeed, that 
all the propositions and their demonstrations, in the ellipsis, are 
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the very same, word for word, as those in the hyperbola. The 
first theorem of each section only is proved frens tr cone itself, 
and all the rest of the theorems are deduced from thie first, or 
from each other, in a very plain and simple manner.” We appre- 
hend that the reader will differ from the author in his opinion of 
the ease and simplicity of the demonstrations. Those of the first 
propositions are very intricate, aud are not intelligible to learners. 
Besides, we have heard some mathematicians express their doubts 
of the correctness of the demonstration of the first proposition of 
the hyperbola. The doctrine of proportion is applied in the de- 
monstrations with great art and skill, and could not be so applied 
by students, if they wished to attempt the author’s method of 
proof. None of the elementary parts of mathematics are more 
difficult of application to students, than the doctrine of proportion. 
The generation of those curves by the different sections of a 
cone cut bya plane is the origin of the title, “Conic Sections;” but 
it does not afford an easy method of demonstrating their primary 
properties. The Greek geometers first discovered those curves 
by certain sections of a cone cut by a plane, and therefore called 
them Conic Sections.. The demonstrations of the first properties 
of the three sections of a cone cut by a plane are not comprehen- 
ded by students who know only the elements of geometry, as 
every teacher’s experience must convince him. This is an obsta- 
cle in the very commencement of the subject, which renders the 
subsequent parts faulty. The treatise resembles a house erected 
upon an unstable foundation. A circle and a triangle might be 
called conic sections, and an ellipsis might be called a cylindri- 
cal section. It is best to describe all the curves by motion on a 
plane, and to denominate them lines of the re | order, as is 
done by many writers. From this simple mode of generating those 
curves (like many others) their properties are deduced with great 
facility; and thus we avoid the embarrassing and unintelligible 
derivation of their properties from the different sections of a cone 
cut by a plane. 
Hutton’s treatise of conic sections contains the ae pp pro- 
ositions, but some important propositions are omitted, which are 
indispensable in the reading of Newton’s Principia, and other 
books which treat of central forces and astronomy. Hence it is 
defective, and inadequate to the object of academical education. 
For the use of students we think it inferior to similar small works 
by I. Newton and Bridge. To readers who want larger works we 
recommend those of Hamilton and Robertson. Emerson’s treatise 
of conic sections contains the greatest number of properties; but 
it is neither clear nor neat: it is a slovenly composition, and fit 
only for a book of occasional consultation. 
“ Geodosical operations, and the figure of the earth,” (by Dr. 
Gregory,) follow spherical trigonometry in the second volume. We 
are not prepared to criticise those articles at this time. With 
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them, proficients in mathematics may compare similar and more 
extensive works of established reputation by Puissant and Malor- 
tie; the former in*French, the latter in English. 

“Mechanics and Hydrostatics” are divided into a great number 
of subordinate titles, and seem to be useful and fit for students. 
The method of demonstration is partly analytical, and partly 
synthetical. Many useful results and applications will be found 
under the various subordinate divisions of those two branches of 
mixed mathematics. With these, students may compare similar 
and more extensive treatises by Wood, Vince, Bridge, and Gre- 
gory. 

Next follow two tracts on the “ Solution of Equations” in gene- 
ral, and on the “ Nature and Properties of Curves,” and the “ Con- 
struction of Equations.” ‘These may be recommended, though the 
are not materially different from the same subjects in other books. 
No new methods are invented by which the resolution of equations 
is facilitated. 

The important branch of mathematical analysis, called “ Flux- 
ions”’ by English writers, comes next under consideration. This sec- 
tion is short, but sufficiently comprehensive for the use of students 
inthe higher places of education in this country. Very few students 
make any proficiency in this abstruse branch of mathematics, and 
therefore it is not generally taught in our colleges. It appears to be 
fitter for a select class in college than for a general subject of in- 
struction. From acursory view of this article we discover no mate- 
rial oe me ee nor any new methods of investigation. The au- 
thor follows Newton’s system in principle and practice. The first 
definitions are well and clearly expressed, and are illustrated by 
geometrical figures in the usual way. A variety of practical ex- 
amples is given for the exercise of learners, without answers an- 
nexed to them. We could never discover the advantage of this 
pedantic custom of some recent authors. If a learner have no 
competent instructor, how can he determine whether the result of 
an operation is right or wrong? We know, that in so difficult a 
science as fluxions, learners are liable to errors in the solutions of 
questions which are Hacer to them; and therefore they should 
have some criterion by which they can ascertain the truth of their 
operations. An answer annexed to an example affords no clue to 
the operation, and does not affect the use of the exercise. Hence 
we consider the omission of the answers to the practical examples 
as a defect and blemish in this work. It is a fault in another 
sense, for it often induces inferior mathematicians to write keys 
to books of established reputation, and to publish clumsy, inele- 
gant solutions, which the author of those books cannot ap- 
prove. Learners purchase those keys, and thus the design and 
benefit of the examples are partly lost. A pompous pedagogue of 
the name of Dowling has published a key to Hutton’s Mathema- 
tics, and has therefore frustrated Hutton’s design. 
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After the elements of the science have been explained, and il- 
iustrated by examples, there follows a variety of applications to 
important subjects. Then follow certain tractsy which are more 
or less connected with the doctrine of fluxions, as the Motion of 
Machines, and their Maximum Effects, the Pressure of Earth and 
Fluids against Walls and Fortifications, the Theory and Practice 
of Gunnery. All these subjects are treated with ability, and de- 
serve the attention of engineers who have received the benefit of 
a regular scientific education. Upon the whole we think that the 
article Fluxions, from its brevity, the number of illustrative ex- 
amples, and its application to many useful practical subjects, pos- 
sesses considerable merit, and is adapted to the use of youth in 
the higher places of education. Larger treatises of Fluxions have 
been written by Dealtry, Lacroix, and Simpson (new edition en- 
larged.) 

Next follows a large and important article by Dr. Gregory, under 
the title of “ Promiscuous Problems,” as Exercises in Tasieaice, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrestatics, Hydraulics, Projectiles, &c. &c. 
The number of problems is fifty-three, with solutions, corollaries, 
and applications. “ Descriptive Geometry” is added by Dr. Adrain. 
Of this subject we confess our ignorance; but from the talents and 
experience of the author we entertain no doubt of its utility. The 
course terminates with Tables of Logarithms, Sines, and Tangents. 
Besides the branches which have been entimerated, this course 
contains a number of shorter tracts, as the Elements of Isoperi- 
metry, the Division of Surfaces, the Principles of Polygonometry, 
&c. We find a few remarks, notes, and additions by the editor, 
and wish that they had been more numerous. But we do not suppose 
that he has ever perused the whole work, for no adequate com- 
pensation for his time and labour would be allowed by the pro- 
prietors. 

We shall now conclude our brief account of the various con- 
tents of this large and miscellaneous production. Its principal 
value consists in the great number of subjects which it contains. 
We find no subject which is treated better than it has been by 
other writers. From it a person may acquire a general knowledge 
of pure mathematics. If he desire to obtain an intimate know- 
ledge of particular branches, he must have recourse to the separate 
and complete works of different authors. Many particular sub- 
jects are omitted, which are more useful and necessary in a regu- 
far course of mathematics than some which this work contains. 
For instance, Continued Fractions, the Differential Method, Sum- 
mation of Series, Reversion of Series, the Construction of Loga- 
rithms by Algebra, the ‘I'rigonometrical Canon, Figurate and Poly. 
gonal Numbers, Indeterminate Analysis, Exponential Equations, 
Variable Quantities, the Doctrine of Chances, &c. It seems some- 
what strange that the construction of logarithmic tables is omitted, 
since those tables and their use are contained in the work. Those 
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omissions excite a suspicion in our minds that the last volume of 
the 7 edition contains such subjects as the stock of mate- 
rials of its authors readily supplied. 

In our opinion it is to be regretted that Dr. Hutton undertook 
the arduous Compilation of his ponderous Dictionary of Mathe- 
inatics and Natural Philosophy. ‘That work cectalek nin years 
of time and labour, which would probably have been devoted to 
inventions and improvements in pure and mixed mathematics. 
L hough it is an useful work to mathematicians, yet it will require, 
from time to time, the correction and improvement of an able 
editor. Besides, it is now partly mca by a much smaller 
book of the same kind, compiled by Mr. Barlow, of the Military 
Academy at Woolwich. Hutton was undoubtedly a great man, 
and has-‘made improvements in different parts of the mathematical 
sciences. But his.Course of Mathematics exhibits no display of 
superior taste and talents, nor of skill in the art of correct and 
elegant composition. A neat, concise system of pure and mixed 
mathematics is still a great degideratum in our colleges and higher 
schools. Mr. P. Nicholson has recently published an extensive 
course of pure and mixed mathematics in one bulky volume in 
8vo, under the title of a Popular Course of Mathematics. For the 
epithet popular we should read unpopular; for we will venture to 
foretel, that the first impression of the book will survive the au- 
thor. But Nicholson is an eminent mathematician. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN HAYLEY AND MISS SEWARD. 
By an Oxford Wit. 


Miss Sswarp; loquitur. 
Tuneful poet! Britain’s glory! 
Mr. Hayley, that is you. 

Hayiery respondet. 


Ma’am, you carry all before you; 
Trust me, Litchfield swan, you glo. 


Miss Sewarp. 


Ode didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you’re divine. 


Mr. Hay.ey. 


Ma’am, I’ll take my oath upon if. 
You yourself are all the Nine! 
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‘THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. ‘ 


The Quarterly Review. 


in 1809 the first Number of this criticai Leviathaff came forth, 
vhen it was said that the proprietors had engaged a brilliant as- 

semblage of talents in its support; and. that the editorship was 
jointly invested in the hands of Gifford and Southey. This was a 

werful check upon the virulence of the Edindurgh, for it de- 
fended so sturdily, and at the same time so ably, the measures of 
the government, and the cause of religion, that many people be- 
yan to wonder why all this had not been done before. 

As all the talents of the Whigs had been exerted in support of 
the northern journal, so all the ability,of the Tories was. put in- 
to requisition to stem the torrent of disaffection and dogmatism, 
which a too implicit reliance upon the dicta of the former was 
spreading far and wide through the land; and a great number of 
individuals, of the very highest intellectual acquirements, were 
speedily enrolled among the powerful contributors to the Quar- 
terly Review. The editors were ably supported in the political 
department by Canning, Croker, and Barrow, and in the literary 
aa scientific by not unworthy coadjutors. Under the auspices 
of so a a confederacy, it is not surprising that the Quar- 
terly should rise pre-eminently above its unprincipled rival. But 
there is no. pleasure, it is said, without a corresponding pain. 
Thus, this admirable journal soon began to exhibit the withering 
effect of party prejudice. The two reviews became epen oppo- 
nents; and, instead of exercising a fair and candid discrimination 
in matters of criticism, they estimated an author’s talents by the 
uncertain standard of his political tenets; and he became accord- 
ingly, sufficiently lauded on the one hand, and more than suffici- 
ently reviled on the other; his work was dissected with party ma- 
levolence and reviewed in the most intemperate spirit of party 
prejudice. 

Another unworthy characteristic of the Quarterly is, the unne- 
cessary severity with which it harrows the feelings of young and 
diffident writers. It may be urged,—nay, it often has been urged, 
that critical severity is shiolickely necessary to repress the dull 
effusions of intrttding blockheads. Indeed! will nonsense be tole- 
rated and encouraged by the publicr or is it necessary that a 
Reviewer should smite and slay, and heroically come forward to 
annihilate a poor harmless fool—more especially when he runs 
the risk of destroying a true genius in the magnanimous under- 
taking? Fallacious subterfuge. It is merely a cover for the display 
of cruel wit and repulsive satire. And a most amiable and benig- 
nant disposition must that man possess, who can sit down in cold 
blood to gratify a vicious propensity,—for it is nothing less,—at 
the expense of another man’s peace. 














































THE BEAR AND THE BISHOP. 


| The following imitation of Peter Pindar, by an Oxford scholar, is said to ! 
be founded on fact: ]} Mi 


When Byron was at Trinity, 
Studying classics and pana 5 


He kept a rugged Russian Bear; é 

hich Bear : 

Would often scratch and tear, 
And dance and roar;— 4 


So much so, that even men in the adjacent college 

Said, “ within the sphere of their own knowledge, 
They never knew so great a bore!” : 

Indeed the master, then a bishop, was so baited, i 

He ordered the beast should quick be sold, eS 
Or if not sold at least translated. { 

« What,” said lord Byron, “ what does the master say? ; 
Send my friend away! 

No!—give my compliments to Doctor Mansel, 

And say my Bear + evtaialy can sell; 

But ’twill be very hard, for tell him, *<+yp, 

The poor thing’s sitting for a fellowship!” 


FRIENDSHIP. 
[For the Port Folio. } | 


If in this life there is a charm, 
To chase its cares away, 
A power those sorrows to disarm, 
hat on the heart would prey, 


°*Tis when we meet a mind and heart 
Congenial with our own, B 

Those harmless pleasures to impart fi 
To worldlings all unknown. 


Oh, cold as Lapland’s coast that breast : 
That feels not friendship’s glow, rt 

That heart in icy fetters prest, 
Congealed within its snow. 


Dearer to me e’en friendship’s frown 
Than flattery’s honied guile; 

But blest as heaven approval’s shown 
In fond affection’s smile. 


For me, when no congenial mind 
Shall share my joys and woes, 
Grant heaven, my widowed heart may find 
The silent grave’s repose. SIDNEY 
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NUTTALL’S TRAVELS INTO THE ARKANSA TERRI- 
TORY.* 


[From the New Edinburgh Review. |} 


Amone the magnificent features of the geography of North 
America, one of the finest is the plain of the ot This 
noble river runs a course of about three thousand miles, in a line 
nearly south from its rise; and, after the accession of many tribu- 
tary streams, each as large as the Danube, rolls its accumulated 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico, at New Orleans. 

The country which is thus irrigated by streams, to which “ our 
floods are rills,” extends from the Alleghany or Apalachian moun- 
tains, on the east, which skirt the original territories of the Uni- 
ted States, to the Rocky Mountains on the west, which separate 
it from New Mexico, and other districts lying along the wes- 
tern shore of the continent. A great proportion of this extensive 
country consists of alluvial soil, of immense. flats, or prairies, ex- 
hibiting a most luxuriant vegetation; but, from liability to inunda- 
tions, is of precarious culture, and extremely prejudicial to the 
health of the settlers. This is the region, also, which, at the time 
of the discovery of America, was inhabited by the numerous tribes 
of natives who subsisted almost entirely by hunting, and of whom, 
notwithstanding the exterminating violence that has been syste- 
matically practised towards them, it appears, by very recent state- 
ments, that two hundred and sixty tribes, of greater or less num- 
ber, still exist. When driven from the eastern coast by the set- 
tlement of the Europeans, these tribes retired westward; and they 
have continued to recede, as the population of the United States, 
increased by emigrants from .Europe, has been pressing in that 
direction, until they have been nearly displaced from the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, and have been compelled to seek new 
ground in a still more western territory. But, even there, the 
government of the United States, with a restless grasping spirit, 
is pursuing then, and after having expelled some of the principal 
tribes of these natives from the eastern side of the great plain, 
across the river, by allotting them lands on the opposite side, as 
they assumed a power of doing, although this pretended allotment 
was a direct encroachment on the grounds of other tribes, they 
have still pushed their settlements in the same direction, and 
erected forts and stations to a considerable distance in the inte- 


* A journal of Travels into. the Arkansa Territory, during the year 
1819, with Occasional Observations on the Manners of the Aborigines. 
Illustrated by a Map, and other Engravings. By Thomas Nuttall, F. L. 
S. Honorary Member of the American Philosophical Society, and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. Philadelphia: Thomas H. Palmer. 
1821. S8vo. pp. 296. 
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ror. Indeed, in their transactions with the native tribes, they 
have been at no pains to disguise their policy, which has been to 
incite them to mutual hostility, with a view to their being weak- 
ened, if not exterminated. Of one of these recent arrangements, 
respecting the Choctaws, General Jackson, well known for his 
cruelty in Louisiana, has been the negociator. 

The object of the author, in the travels before us, is to give a 
sketch of the natural history of a district of country, along the 
banks of the Arkansa river, which falls into the Mississippi on the 
west, after a long course, and on which there are several settle- 
ments belonging to the United States. He is resident in Phila- 
delphia, and has devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
similar tours. ‘The work is a simple narrative of each day’s pro- 
gress, with such remarks as suggested themselves, from the ap- 
pearances of nature, the state of the inhabitants, or other circum- 
stances, but without classification; and may more properly be 
considered as materials for a natural history, capable of being af- 
terwards combined, and generalized. 

The author set out from Philadelphia in the end of 1818, in a 
western direction, crossed the Alleghany ridge, and arrived at 
Pittsburgh, which may be considered as an entrepot between the 
countries on each side of the mountains, communicating by ex- 
cellent roads with the eastern districts, and, situated on the 
Ohio, where the Monongahela and Alleghany meet, carrying on 
commercial intercourse by it, and the Mississippi into which it 
falls, with all the extensive country to the west and south. He 
describes it as the 

“'Thermopyle of the west, into which so many thousands are 
flocking from every christian country in the world.—The shores 
of the Monongahela were lined with narly 100 boats of all de- 
scriptions, steam-boats, barges, keels, and arks or flats, all impa- 
tiently and anxiously waiting the rise of the Ohio.” 

The abundance of coal in this neighbourhood is much in favour 
of the prosperity of Pittsburgh. It rests upon sandstone, and is 
easily wrought. The author embarked in a skiff, and proceeded 
down the Ohie, with a single assistant; in five days arrived at 
Wheeling, the depot of this part of Virginia. He continued his 
progress, coming on shore at night, and taking up his quarters in 
cabins, taverns, or log-houses, as they presented. He passed the 
Swiss settlements of Vevay and Ghent, in the neighbourhood of 
which vineyards have been established, but with little success, the 
wines not keeping well when made. Louisville, in Kentucky, 
the next place of importance, is a large and a city, but 
much infested with the spirit of gambling speculation, which erec- 
ted banks without number, but without confidence and credit. 

“A stranger,” he remarks, “who descends the Ohio at this 
season of emigration, cannot but be struck with the jarring vortex 
of heterogeneous population amidst which he is embarked, all 
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searching for some better country, which ever lies to the west, as 
Eden did to the east. Amongst the crowd are also those who, 
destitute of the means or inclination of obtaining an honest live- 
lihood, are forced into desperate means for subsistence.” 

He passed the falls of the Ohio, which are not very formidable. 
The steam boats from New Orleans, which ascend the Ohio to 
Shippingport, below the Falls, are from 300 to 500 tons burthen, 
and handsomely fitted up. Sometimes they descend to New 
Orleans, in eighteen days. He next arrived at the junction of the 
Wabash, where the Illinois territory commences, and where Mr. 
Birkbeck has his settlement. He soon reached the mouth of the 
Ohio, and entered the Mississippi. The whole country in this 
neighbourhood, on both sides of these rivers, remains uninhabited, 
in consequence of inundation, but abounds with wild game, par- 
ticularly all sorts of aquatic fowls. 

The navigation of both rivers is much impeded, and rendered 
dangerous, by the frequent occurrence of trees which have been 
carried down by the torrent, and are stuck in the bottom, some 
with their tops, and some with their roots uppermost. When 
stationary, they are called snags, when moving with the current, 
sawyers. The following is a picture of this kind of navigation. 

«* A few miles below, we observed the river contracted within a 
narrow space by a spreading sand-bar or island, and planted 
almost across with large and dangerous trunks, some with the tops, 
and others with the roots uppermost, in a perpendicular posture. 
The water broke upon them with a noise which I had heard dis- 
tinctly for two miles, like the cascade of a mill-race, in conse- 
quence of the velocity of the current; with all our caution to avoid 
them, the boat grazed on one, which was almost entirely sub- 
merged, and we received a terrific jar. All day we had experi- 
enced uninterrupted rain, but it was now pouring down in tor- 
rents. About two o’clock in the afternoon, as soon as the fog had 
cleared away, we perceived ourselves again moving towards the 
field of danger. 1 counted in the space of a minute about 100 
huge trees fixed in all postures, nearly across the whole river, so 
as scarcely to leave room for a passage.” . 

The voyage along the Mississippi resembles very much that of 
the Ohio—flats, woods, hamlets of log houses, and occasionally 
rising towns, and encampments of Indians, succeed each other 
along the bank. An earthquake occurred in this neighbourhood 
some years before, and did much mischief to some settlements. 
The banks abound with coal and bituminous matter. 

The author reached the mouth of the White River, on the west, 
in twenty-four days from entering the Mississippi; and as it com- 
municates, about seven miles up, by a boyau, or cross branch, with 
the Arkansa, he sailed up, and entered the Arkansa by this cut, 
which is about eight or nine miles in length. The whole country 
in the vicinity is an immense plain, unfit for settlement, on ac- 
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count of the inundations, which extend about thirty miles in 
breadth. The first houses he came to were those of a small French 
settlement, where the land is cultivated, and bears crops of cot- 
ton and corn. Of the immediate neighbourhood he remarks, 

“No change, that I can remark, yet exists in the vegetation, 
and the scenery is almost destitute of every thing which is agreea- 
ble to human nature; nothing yet appears but one vast trackless 
wilderness of trees, a dead solemnity, where the human voice is 
never heard to echo, where not even ruins of the humblest kind 
recal its history to mind, or prove the past dominion of man. All 
is rude nature as it sprang into existence, still preserving its pri- 
meval type, its unreclaimed exuberance.” 

The weather now, (21st Jan.) grew warm in the middle of the 
day, the thermometer being 67 at twelve o’clock. The town or 
settlement of the port of Arkansa contains about thirty or forty 
houses, where some merchants have considerable stores, supplied 
from New Orleans. The great Prairie commences here, extend- 
ing upwards, nearly parallel with the river, like a shorn desert, 
but covered with grass,and herbaceous plants, about thirty leagues 
in length, and ten or fifteen in breadth; and subject to be flooded 
after rains. The author remarks, that notwithstanding this place 
is in the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, Candia and Cyprus, 
and nearly of Madeira, even the fig does not stand the winter, 
the frosts of which are severe; nor is there any prospect of natu- 
ralizing the date or olive. “ No evergreens, he adds, of any de- 
scription, except the holly, appear throughout the dreary forests. 
The north-western winds, sweeping over the arctic denies of 
eternal winter, have extended the temperature of northern Eu- 
rope over all the regions of the United States, ner | to the very 
limits of the tropic.” There is a great want of industry in this 
place; and the love of amusements, as in most French colonies, 
is carried to extravagance, particularly gambling and dancing par- 
ties, or balls. The settlers are descendants of the Canadian 
French, who migrated to this country. The Aborigines of the 
territory, now commonly called Arkansas, or Quapaws, do not, at 
this time, number more than 200 warriors. ‘These retain their 
peculiar usages and superstitions unimpaired, and uninfluenced 
by intercourse with the more civilized inhabitants. 

The nearest settlement to Arkansa, deserving the name, is that 
of Cadron, at 300 miles distance. Thenorth side of the river be- 
twixt it and Arkansa is, however, marked by individual settle- 
ments occurring at intervals of about thirty miles; while, on the 
other side, are many villages of the Quapaw Indians. Ata Mr. 
Kirkendale’s, he had an interview with one of the Quapaw chiefs, 
who landed there on his way down the river. 

“He was not the hereditary chief, but received his a 
as such, in consequence of the infancy of the children o the Grand 
Barbe. His appearance and deportment were agreeable and pre- 
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possessing, his features aquiline and symmetrical. Being told 
that I had journeyed a great distance, almost from the borders of 
the great lake of salt water, to see the country of the Arkansa, 
and “observing the attention paid to me by my hospitable friend, 

he, in his turn, showed me every possible civility, returned to his 
canoe, put on his uniform coat, and brought with him a roll of 
writing, which he unfolded with great care, and gave it me to read, 

This instrument was a treaty of “the late cession and purchase of 
lands from the Quapaws, made the last autumn, and accompanied 
by a survey of the specified country. The lines of this claim, now 
conceded for the trifling sum of 4000 dollars in hand, and an an- 
nuity of a thousand dollars worth of goods, pass up White River, 
until a south line intersects the Canadian river* of Arkansa, then 
continuing along the course of this river to its sources, afterwards 
down Red River to the Great Raft, and thence in a north east 
direction to point Chicot, on the Mississippi, and so in a north 
west line to the place of commencement, near White River. The 
reservation (situated exclusively on the south bank of the Arkan- 
sa) commences at the post or town of Arkansas, and continues up 
that river to the Little Rock, thence in a southern direction to the 
Washita, which continues to be the boundary, to a line intersect- 
ing the place of commencement. To this deed were added the 
names of no less than thirteen chiefs. This tract contains proba- 
bly more than 60,000 square miles. Such are the negociating 
conquests of the American republic, made almost without the ex- 
pense of either blood or treasure!” 

About forty miles before reaching Cadron, the river is confined 
by hills about 600 feet high, resembling in composition the Alle- 
ghany mountains. ‘The following remarks on entering this val- 
ley, through which the river runs nearly straight, appear to us 
creditable to the author’s taste: 

“ After emerging as it were from so vast a tract of alluvial 
lands, as that through which I had now been travelling for more 
than three months, it is almost impossible to describe the pleasure 
which these romantic prospects again afforded me. Who can be 
insensible to the beauty of the verdant hill and valley, to the sub- 
limity of the clouded mountain, the fearful precipice, or the tor- 
rent of the cataract. Even bald and moss- grown rocks, without 
the aid of sculpture, forcibly inspire us with that veneration which 
we justly owe to the high antiquity of nature, and which appears 
to arise no less from a solemn and intuitive reflection on their 
vast capacity for duration, contrasted with that transient scene in 
which we ourselves only appear to act a mo: nentary part.” 

The Cadron is but a small place with scattered houses, upon 
ground considerably elevated above the plain. ‘The road from 
Arkansa to it runs through the great prairie already mentioned, 


* The Canadian river here mentioned falls into the Arkansa on the 
south, a considerable way up 
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and is above 150 miles in length. ‘The river from this point up- 
wards has a more western track, and passes through some Chero- 
kee settlements, a little above Cadron, on grounds allotted them 
by congress, in exchange for some on the Mississippi. Their in- 
dustry appears visible in their farms, houses, and dress; and 
many are possessed of wealth. The number who have settled 
here are about 1500; but there seems to be some unfair ambiguity 
about these allottments, as land speculators are still in terms for 
them. A portion at least of this tribe appears to have been first 
settled on the sea-coast of South Carolina, where, according to a 
tradition still extant among them, they saw the white people ap- 
proach near the site of Charlestown. “'They requested, they say, 
a small portion of land, but at length encroached upon us till we 
had to cross the mountains, and now even the banks of the Missis- 
sippi.”’ From hence the author proceeds up the river, which flows 
over rocks, through prairies, and uninhabited districts, receiving 
many tributary streams on each side. He next arrives at Fort 
Smith, a garrison belonging to the United States. It consists of 
two block-houses, and barracks for seventy men, at the junction 
of the Pottve with the Arkansa, on ground about fifty feet of ele- 
vation, and surrounded by alluvial soil and uplands of great fer- 
tility. 

From this place the author set out on an expedition with the 
major of the garrison and a party of soldiers in a south west di- 
rection,—the object of the expedition being to remove the few 
resident whites from a certain line which had been fixed for the 
tribe of the Osages. ‘The route lay through some as wild scenes 
as can be conceived. Along the Pottoe the whole country was a 
prairie, with luxuriant grass knee-deep, and herds of deer feeding. 
In other prairies the bison abounded, and afforded good sport. 
The party proceeded to the confluence of the Kiamesha and Red 
River, the latter of which falls into the Mississippi far south, and 
returned nearly in the same direction to the garrison. From thence 
the author continued his voyage up the Arkansa almost in a wes- 
tern direction, to a trading establishment about 130 miles higher 
up, at the confluence of the Verdigris with the Arkansa, and near 
that of the Grand River. On the left, in sailing up, a large river, 
called the Canadian, of considerable magnitude, joins the Arkan- 
sa. The banks present nothing remarkable in this uninhabited 
region,—alternately flats, and rocks, with wild deer, elks, and bi- 
sons approaching the water. Several salt streams fall in on the 
north side. The site of the trading depot is on the bank of the 
Verdigris, between which and the Six Bulls, or Grand River, is a 
neck of land two miles wide, free from inundation, and covered 
with large trees. Should this country ever be settled, no situa- 
tion can be better adapted for a town—communicating with three 
rivers, ‘The country of the Osage Indians commences near this— 
they are about 8000. There are considerable salt-works from 
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springs on the Grand River. ‘The Osages were at this time in the 
nel ghbourhood, engaged in a great bison hunt, collecting tallow 
rae meat. 

The author accompanies a trapper and hunter on an excursion 
by land, up the Arkansa; but suffered severely from fatigue and 
sickness, besides annoyance from the Indians. He was upwards 
of a mont in returning to Verdigris. He descends the Arkansa 
to the garrison, where he remained till 16th October to recruit his 
health. The following are the remarks he makes as to the pre- 
valence of fever: 

“From July to October, the ague and bilious fever spread 
throughout the territory in a very unusual manner. Connected 
apparently with these diseases, was one of an extraordinary cha- 
racter. It commenced by slight chills, and was succeeded by a 
fever, attended with unremitting vomitings, accompanied with 
blood, and bloody feeces. Ejecting all inoticinn, it became next 
to impossible to administer internal relief. ‘The paroxysms, at- 
tended with excruciating pain, took place every other day, simi- 
lar to the common intermittent. One of the soldiers who descen- 
ded with us, was afflicted in this way for the s — of six days, 
after which he recovered. On the intermitting days he appeared 
perfectly easy, and possessed a strong and craving appetite. I 
was credibly informed that not less than 100 of the Cherokees, 
settled contiguous to the banks of the Arkansa, died this season of 
the bilious fever.” 

He then proceeded back to Cadron. The description he gives 
of the persons he met with there, accords very ill with our ideas 
of simple manners in such remote scenes. 

«On the evening of the 18th December, I again arrived at the 
Cadron, where four families now resided. <A considerable con- 
course of travellers and some emigrants begin to make their ap- 
pearance at this imaginary town. The only tavern, very ill pro- 
vided, was consequently crowded with all sorts of company. It 
contained only two tenantable rooms, built of logs, with hundreds 
of crevices still left open, notwithstanding the severity of the sea- 
son. Every reasonable and rational amusement appeared here to 
be swallowed up in dram drinking, jockeying, and gambling.” 

On the 2ist January he reaches again the mouth of the Arkan- 
sa, after having tr aced that river about 800 miles, and embarks on 
the Mississippi in a flat boat on the 21st January for New Or- 
leans, which he does not reach till the 18th February. Of the 
general character of the navigation of this river he remarks, 

“ As above the Arkansa, the river still continues meandering. 
The curves, at all seasons washed by a rapid current, present 
crumbling banks of friable soil more or less mixed with vegetable 
matter. By the continued undermining and removal of the earth, 
the bends are at length worn through, the former tongue of land 
then becomes transformed into an island, and the stagnation and 

partial filling of the old channel, now deserted, in time produces 
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alake. Some idea of the singular caprice of the Mississippi cur- 
rent may be formed, by taking for a moment into view the extra- 
ordinary extent of its alluvial valley, which below the Ohio is 
from thirty to forty miles in width, through all which space it 
las from time to time meandered, and sever which it will never 
cease to hold occasional possession. On the opposite side of all 
the bends there are what are called bars, being platforms of sand 
formed by the deposition of the siliceous matter washed out of 
the opposite banks by the force of the current. These sand flats, 
sometimes near a mile in width, are uniformly flanked by thick 
groves of willows and poplars, the only kind of trees which sur- 
vive the effects of the inundation to which these bars are perpetu- 
ally subject.’ 

On the 30th he arrives at Natchez, a considerable and opulent 
town. Horticulture and agriculture are here objects of attention. 
The vine and the olive do not succeed, although other plants, 
equally natives of a warm climate, thrive. An endowment of 
land has been made here for the building and support of a college. 
The aboriginal Natchez have been almost exterminated. ‘The 
Choctaw tribe are also found here, but were at that time about to 
be removed to the east of the Mississippi. On the 10th he arrives 
at the regular settlements, which continue to New Orleans with- 
out interruption about 100 miles. 

“ These planters,” he observes, “ are nearly all of French or 
Spanish extraction, and, as yet, there are among them but few 
Americans. ‘Their houses are generally built of wood, with piaz- 
zas for shade in the summer. Notwithstanding their compara- 
tive opulence, they differ little either in habits, manners, or dress 
from the Canadians. Dancing and gambling appear to be their 
favourite amusements. The men, as usual, are commonly dressed 
in blanket coats, and the women wear handkerchiefs around their 
heads in place of bonnets. The inhabitants do not appear to be 
well supplied with merchandize, and the river is crowded with 
the boats of French and Spanish pedlars.” 

The author gives a fearful picture of the state of Negro slavery 
in this quarter, the cruelty exercised towards these unhappy sul- 
ferers being extreme. He particularizes an American by name, 
as one of the most atrocious of those tyrants; and adds, 

“ How little wealth has contributed’ towards human improve- 
ment, appears oe obvious throughout this adventitiousl 
opulent section of the Union. ‘Time appears here only made to 
be lavished in amusement.”’—~-« The only serious pursuit appears 
to be the amassing and spending of that wealth, which is wrung 
from the luckless toil of so many unfortunate Africans.” 

The river is carefully embanked both above and below New 
Orleans, and the alluvial ground bears very rich crops. Sugar 
and cotton are the great objects of culture. The town contains 
about 45,000 inhabitants, a great proportion of whom are of French 
extraction, and retain their mother tongue. The situation of the 
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town, which was begun in 1718, is rendered unhealthy by the 
swamp which circumscribes its western suburb, and which con- 
tinues at all seasons totally impassable. A short canal crosses it, 
forming a communication with the boyou St. John and Lake Pon- 
chartrain, by which means a commercial communication is opened 
to Mobile, uuaie, and the Alabama territory. The yellow 
fever in the year 1818 carried off about 6000 individuals, many 
of them emigrants from the northern states and from Europe. 

Gambling appears to be a prevailing vice, and is converted into 
a source of profit to the state. Every pharo bank and roulette ta- 
ble pays 500 dollars, and every billiard table 50 dollars a-year, 
of tax. Science and literature are very little cultivated. Some- 
thing like a museum was begun a few years ago, but it was trans- 
formed into a coffee-house for gambling. ‘The same fate has at- 
tended an assemblage of specimens of the fine arts, where dice 
and the bottle have displaced every thing else. ‘The principal 
market is on Sunday forenoon, and is chiefly managed by negroes. 

As a proof of the extensive internal commerce of New Orleans 
by the Mississippi and its many tributary streams, the number of 
steam boats alone, when the author visited it, was 75, besides in- 
numerable small craft and shipping. From this place he returned 
home by sea. 

In an appendix, the author gives a sketch of the ancient abo- 
riginal population of the banks of the Mississippi and the adjoin- 
ing country, taken from an old narrative of the expedition of Fer- 
dinand de Soto, who sailed from Cuba with 1000 men, in 1539, in 
search of the precious metals, and who, landing in Florida, ad- 
vanced to the Mississippi, and explored a great part of that im- 
mense country, from whence there returned, in 1543, only 311 
persons of the original number. Of the native tribes then men- 
tioned, it appears that only the Chickasas and Cherokees retain 
the same names. , , 

From the account we have given of this work, our readers will 
see that it is of a very modest and unpretending nature. The 
narrative and style seem fitted to the subject, and are sufficiently 
distinct and perspicuous to convey a correct idea of the places 
and features of the country described. Such a simple account of 
its present state will most probably be matter of much curiosity, 
when this extensive territory shall be filled with busy settlers, and 
embellished with rising towns; when the silence of the desert 
shall be exchanged for the cheerful tones of active industry, and 
the primeval gloomy forest, and pestilential swamp, converted 
into scenes of life, and health, and joy. From the increasing cur- 
rent of emigration rolling on from the eastward, supplied by the 
United States and the overflow of Europe, the period of this trans- 
formation may be anticipated as at no very great distance; and 
nothing surely can be more pleasant, than the contemplation, even 
in idea, of this world of solitude becoming the peopled seat of in- 
dustry, and science, and art. 
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The future political situation of a region with such vast capa- 
vilities, is a problem of more difficult solution; but whether it shall 
form an accession to the already extended power of the United 
States, or constitute a separate empire, its destination cannot fail, 
in either alternative, to become a subject of much interest, if not 
of anxious solicitude, to Great Britain. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 
For the Port Folio. 


What is life? a transient bubble, 
Like the ignis fatuus’ gleam— 

Full of crosses, full of trouble, 
Passing like a fever’d dream. 


What is every earthly pleasure? 
Lures their victim hearts to gain: 
What the miser’s countless treasure? 

Can it banish grief or pain? 


What’s ambition—genius—power? 
But the rapid lightning’s play: 
What is beauty but a flower? 
Soon it blights and fades away: 


Whatare virtue, truth, and candour? 
Hearts to gentlest feelings strung; 

Objects of dark Envy’s slander, 
Poison’d by her venom’d tongue. 


Love and friendship—richest blessing! 
Are they always what they seem? 
Oft, when sure these boons possessing, 
Dwell they not in fancy’s dream? 


Hope’s bright visions, youth adorning, 
Gilding every object round, 

Like the dewy gems of morning, 
Are at noonetide never found. 


All of life is evanescent, 
Fickle as the veering wind; 

Earthly joys and treasures transient— 
All save treasures of the mind. 


Mind!—the clue to mortals given, 
If he right the boon employs, 
To point and guide the soul toheaven, | 
There to dwell in lasting joys. SYDNEY. 
OCTOBER, 1825.——no. 258 44 
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THE PHRENOLOGISTS. 


A pleasant hoax which has lately been played upon this new sect, is 
thus related in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


TICKLER. 





Those infernal ideots, the Phrenologists, have been kick- 
ing up a dust about her skull, too, it appears. Will those fellows 
take no hint? 


OpoHERTY. 


They take a hint! why you might as well preach to the Jum- 
pers. or the Harmonists, or any other set of stupid fanatics; don’t 
et me hear them mentioned again, 


Dr. Me tion. 
They have survived the turnip. What more can be said? 
Hoe. 
The turnip, Doctor? 


Dr. Mu tuion. 


You haven’t heard of it then? I thought all the world had. You 
must know, however, that a certain ingenious person of this town 
lately met with a turnip of more than common foziness in his 
field—he made a cast of it, clapped it to the cast of somebody’s 
face, and sent the composition to the Phrenological, with his com- 
pliments, as a fac-cimile of the head of a celebrated Swede, by 
name Professor Tornhippson. They bit—a committe was appoin- 
ted—a report was drawn up—and the whole character of the pro- 
fessor was soon made out as completely secundum artem, as 
Haggart’s had been under the same happy auspices a little before. 
In a word, they found out that the illustrious Dr. ‘Tornhippson 
had been distinguished for his habitiveness, constructiveness, 
philoprogenitiveness, &c.—nay, even for “tune,” “ideality,”? and 
“ veneration.” 


OpOHERTY. 


{ fear they have heard of the hoax, and cancelled that sheet of 
their Transactions. What a pity! 


Hoaae. 


Hoh! hoh! hoh! The organization of a fozey turnip! Hoh! hoh! 


hoh! hoh! the like o’ that! The Swedish turnip—the celebrated 
Swede! 
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OpOHERTY. 


Le Glorieux himself never carried through a better quiz. The 
whole thing is a perfect Fuit Ilium!—The worst of the whole was, 
that a couple of the leading members had been disputing rather 
keenly, which of their own two organizations bore the greater 
resemblance to that of the enlightened defunct!!! 


aa 


TOBACCO; BY LORD BYRON. 


In that poetical felo de se entitled The Island, Lord Byron has introduced 


a tribute to a fragrant weed, which we think would relax the features 
of old Hobbes himself,—who was an inveterate smoker. 


A short frail pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours over either zone, 
And puffed where’er winds rise or waters roll, 
Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 
Opposed its vapour as the lightning flashed, 
And reeked, midst mountain-billows unabash’d, 
To A£olus a constant sacrifice, 
Through every change of all the varying skies. 
And what was he who bore it?—I may err, 
But deem him sailor or philosopher. 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 
Magaificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved in Wapping or the Strand; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and ripes 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar! 


—— + ae | 


ITALY. 


The following apostrophe, from the last poem by Mr. Rogers, (Italy,) is 
eminently beautiful: 


O Italy, how beautiful thou art; 
Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas, 


Low in the dust; and they who come admire thee 
As we admire the beautiful in death 
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Woman. 


Thine was a dangerous gift,—the gift of Beauty. 
W ould thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee! 

— But why despair? Twice hast thou lived already; 
Twice shone among the nations of the world, 

As the sun shines among the lesser lights 

Of heaven; and shalt again. The hour shall come 
When they who think to bind the ethereal spirit, 
Who, like the eagle cowering o’er his prey, 
Watch with quick eye, and strike and strike again 
If but a sinew vibrate, shall confess 

Their wisdom folly. Even now the flame 

Bursts forth where once it burnt so gloriously, 
And dying left a splendour like the dar, 

That like the day diffused itself, and still 

Blesses the earth—the light of genius, virtue, 
Greatness in thought and act, contempt of death, 
God-like example, echoes that have slept 

Since Athens, Lacedeemon, were themselves, 
Since men invoked “ By those in Marathon!” 
Awake along the AXgean; and the dead, 

They of that sacred shore, have heard the call, 
And thro’ the ranks, from wing to wing, are seer 
Moving as once they were—instead of rage, 
Breathing deliberate valour! 


a oe 


WOMAN. 
For the Port Folio. 
The sex we honour, but their faults we blame.— Young. 


The worst of curses yet bestow’d on man, 

Since first in Paradise his woes began, 

Is to be doom’d to drag the load of life 

Forever goaded by a scolding wife, 

Whose ceaseless brawling, like the ocean’s roar, 
Is heard at distance e’en beyond the shore 
Whereon tt breaks with such revengeful force, 
That Jove himself could not impede its course. 
In vain our efforts to exert the jevans 


(Eternal silence to all scolding tongues,) 
Faintly to hear our voices rise above 

The deaf’ning clamour of the fair we love, 
Who knows no pause—no interval of ease. 

A scolding wife what mortal man can please? 
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She’s like the stream that’s ever turbulent, 
Seeking some obstacle on which to vent 

Its boiling waters in a frothy spray, 

With one unceasing roar from day to day: 

And when opposed, it grows more fierce and bold; 
*Tis opposition most delights the scold. 
Wedlock! the troubles that thou hast in store 
Are left too often to be counted o’er 

When mutual pledges bind the hapless pair, 
Who at the altar too presumptuous swear, 
That kind and loving they will still remain 
Till death shall break the adamantine chain. 
How have I seen an angel smile disguise 
Malignant passions which alternate rise: 

That angel smile has won the thoughtless swain, 
Who liv’d to curse it, when his curse was vain. 
Too late he found, that like the blushing rose, 
Beauty conceals the thorn that *neath it grows. 
Oppress’d with grief and dark foreboding care, 
Hope flies his breast, supplanted by despair. 
The God of Love departs on hurried wing, 

He finds the scorpion nestling with its sting, 
Where he alone is destin’d to preside, 

Love ne’er endures a rival by his side. 

O woman! woman! ’tis to thee we owe 

Our sweetest comfort and our bitterest wo! 

If kind, how canst thou soothe the aching heart; 
[f cruel, pierce it with the deadly dart. 

Give me to live in solitude unknown, 

Water my drink, and bread my food alone, 
Rather than wedlock’s golden chain to wear, 

If smiling peace hold no dominion there. 

Man’s breast is like the hard but yielding clay, 
It may be softened—Woman, wouldst thou sway 
The heart of him who asks thy heart in love? 
Smiles, kind entreaties, will successful prove. 


PactFicus. 
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STANZAS. 
For the Port Folio. 


1. 


When youth’s delirious dream is past, 
And fancied joys can charm no more; 
When melancholy’s cloud is cast, 
er visions calm and clear before; 
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350 Autumn. 


oO 
we 


When hope, dear “ anchor of the soul,” 
Leaves a sad wreck the broken heart; 
When whelming sorrows 0’er us roll! 
Or when we feel affliction’s dart;— 


3. 


Oh then for some supporting pow’r, 

To cheer our woes, dispel the gloom; 

To chase away those clouds which lower, 

Veiling our view beyond the tomb. | 
Athens, Ga., 1822. W. 


ee 


AUTUMN. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


I love thee, Autumn! oft I muse 
Upon the varied year— 
Spring’s robe of green may charm the eye, 
And pure serene of summer’s sky, 
While some for genial joys will fly 
To winter drear. 


I love thee, autumn! in thy robe 

Of unassuming brown. 

The thinking soul who pensive roves 
Among thy dark decaying groves 

In sweet despondence, dearly loves 


To mourn thee flown. 


1 love thee, Autumn! other hearts 
Choose summer’s sickly gleam; 
They look upon day’s golden star, 
They think of night as yet afar, 

But ah! full soon thou com’st to mar 


Their tinsel dream! 
W. 


+ ae 
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A tradesman has the following printed on shop-bills:— 


My books are so crammed, and bad debts I’ve so many, 
[in resolved that in future I wont trust a penny; 
Giving credit to friends often friendship endangers, 
And I hope ne’er again to be cheated by strangers. 
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RAEI SEIS, 





Drep, in this city, on the 23rd day of August last, in the 53rd 
year of his age, James S. Ewing, M.D. ‘The personal character 
of this most lamented gentleman strongly endeared him, not only 
to his immediate connexions, but to every portion of the commu- 
nity in which it was known. Dr. Ewing never aspired to any pub- 
lic office; although his ability, his zeal, and his integrity, eminently 
qualified him for a distinguished station. It was at his own fire 
side, in the tranquil enjoyment of its most exquisite pleasures, 
that his cheerful dispositions and his steady affections were en- 
joyed. There he was a model of kindness, of urbanity, of good 
sense and good temper. There he was the husband and the father; 
—the protector, the teacher, and the companion. ‘The simplicity 
and mildness of his manners were so fascinating, his information 
on most subjects so accurate, and his willingness to communicate 
so prompt, that he could, with equal ease, delight the young or 
instruct the learned. “Though the most social of human beings, 
and the most disposed to encourage and to sympathize with the 
gayety and the joviality of others, his own spirits were, in general, 
rather cheerful than gay; or, at least, never rose to any turbulence 
or tumult of merriment; and while he would listen with the kind- 
est indulgence to the more extravagant sallies of his younger 
friends, and prompt them by his heartiest approbation, his own 
satisfaction might generally be traced in a slow and temperate 
smile, gradually mantling over his benevolent and intelligent fea- 
tures, and ligating up the countenance of the sage with the ex- 
pression of the mildest and most genuine philanthropy.” Although 
his mind was amply stored with materials to amuse or edify, there 
was nothing like pretension about him; he was never impatient to 
speak, but always willing to listen; and such was his mildness 
that the most inveterate pertinacity of dulness never provoked 
from him an impatient word or look. He did not endeavour to 
excite attention by laborious efforts to shine, but delivered his 
opinions in the plainest language. Dr. Ewing was admirably fit- 
ted for the office of a teacher, in the higher branches of science, 
by the patience and simplicity with which he discussed the most 
difficult topics. Indulgent to the faults and errors of others, his 
own conduct was regulated by the strictest rules of propriety. 
Although often afflicted by severe and protracted illness, and fre- 
quently subjected by his unsuspicious nature, to the practices of 
fraud, neither pain nor loss could disturb the even current of his 
benevolence. ‘There was nothing selfish in the character of the 
deceased. He was indefatigable in his labours to succour the 
feeble and relieve the distressed. Wealth had no merit in his 
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eyes beyond its capacity to be truly useful. In measures of a 
public nature, where his scientific acquirements could be useful, 
Dr. Ewing never failed to contribute such suggestions as occurred 
to him, either by disquisitions in the daily or monthly journals or 
by personal communications. In every thing of this kind which 
he undertook, he laboured with as much zeal as if it was of the 
most momentous consequence to his own interests. Indeed, his 
mind was of that enlarged and inquisitive description that it was 
too much occupied in such speculations for his own welfare. To 
his solicitude for the general good, the members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in this city, are indebted for the discovery of 
certain defects in the roof of their former house of worship in 
High treet, which threatened the destruction of the whole edifice; 
and the beautiful building which now ornaments Washington 
Square will long remain an honourable monument of his unwea- 
ried and disinterested perseverance, The frequent explosion of 
steam-boat boilers excited his attention to that subject, and he in- 
vented a stenometer, by which the pressure on a mineral water 
machine is indicated with perfect accuracy; and these machines, 
it is well known, require more pressure than is necessary for the 
propulsion of a steam-boat. Ife invented other valuable improve- 
ments upon the machines for making artificial mineral waters, 
which were secured by patent in February, 1817. For his Screw 
Hydrant, the American Philosophical Society awarded to him 
their Extra-Magellanic Premium—a gold medal,—and in like 
manner, his Piston-Lever Hydrant was honoured by the Scot 
Premium from the Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania. 

Of these highly important inventions, we shall endeavour, at 
some future period, to furnish a more particular account. 

We fear that this is but a feeble delineation of one of the most 
amiable and estimable of men; but we could not suffer such an 
individual to go down to the grave in silence. While eloquence 
is daily invoked to scatter her choicest flowers on the tombs of 
the opulent and the warlike, who have passed a life of questiona- 
ble usefalness, may we not celebrate the quiet virtues which 
adorn the Christian and give to social life its purest and brightest 
charms? 

J.B. 7, 
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